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The Eye, the Camera and Focusing 


ROBERT T. POUND 


we is a curious and little recognised 
fact that any photograph must 
pass through a lens in the eye be- 
] fore it makes an impression on the 
beholder. So far as I have been 
able to discover, very few photographers make 
any conscious attempt to fit their picture to the 
eye of the viewer. Some professionals achieve 
this result: I do not need to name them. In 
other words, a well-planned picture that fits 
the eye makes an instantaneous appeal to any 
one. The question is: What fits the eye? 

I do not say eyes because a photograph is 
flat and has been made through one eye—the 
lens—in the first place. In addition, many 
people do not possess binocular vision. They 
see with only one eye, the master-eye. To under- 
stand this, hold a ring at arm’s length from the 
eyes and look at an object about ten feet away, 





with both eyes open. Look through the ring., 


Now close first one eye, then the other. You 
will probably find that you have really been 
looking through the ring with one eye, while 
the other orb took a rest. 

In addition, many human beings, as well 
as most dogs, cats, and horses, are myopic or 
short-sighted. In people this defect is usually 
corrected by glasses or the muscles of the eye. 
There are other defects of refraction, such as far- 
sightedness, astigmatism, and failing vision 
caused by age. Also some people are color 
blind, which affects their judgment of tone- 
values as reproduced by the camera. Two other 
factors which occur in our consideration of 
normal or corrected sight are perspective and 
ability to see detail. 

These two factors are important to photo- 
graphers because, if they are improperly handled, 
the picture resulting from one’s efforts with a 
camera will never be entirely pleasing to the 
eye, no matter how well the technical work and 
the placing of the objects photographed be 


accomplished. In order to see the importance 
of perspective and breadth of detail to the 
photographer, a further study of the human 
eye as a camera is worth while. 

In a normal eye there is an iris which opens 
or closes to admit more or less light. Back of 
the iris is the crystalline lens, which focuses the 
light-rays on the retina, the analog of a photo- 
grapher’s sensitive film. According to an eye 
devised by Donders, an object one meter (39.37 
inches) long, placed at a distance of 15 meters 
(50 feet) from the eye, will produce an image on 
the retina measuring one millimeter (about 1/25 
inch) in length. Carl Zeiss says that a lens of 
ten-inches focal length used on a 3144 x 414 plate 
will give an image of objects in their true and 
natural relief. This is about double the focal 
length normally fitted to cameras which use a 
3144x414 plate. One begins to see why good 
photographers insist upon using a lens of long 
focal length whenever possible. 

Focal length is intimately connected with 
perspective. Take, for instance, a yardstick 
and place it twenty feet away. Now hold a 
ruler at the normal reading-distance—about 
fourteen inches—in front of the eyes, and measure 
in inches, the apparent length of the yardstick. 
Then, make a picture of the yardstick with your 
camera at the same distance and measure the 
length of the stick on the photograph. This 
experiment will explain why most photographs 
appear out of drawing. They must be held 
much closer to the eye than one normally holds 
objects to be viewed, if the objects pictured are 
not to appear improperly reduced in size. In 
order to obtain pictures which are not so greatly 
reduced, most camera-users approach their 
subject as closely as possible and therefore in- 
troduce exaggerated perspective. The remedy 
for this with an ordinary camera is to make 
pictures at a greater distance than one would 
ordinarily select and then enlarge the result. 
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THE LONE ELK OF MOHAWK TRAIL 


FRED HAHN 


SECOND PRIZE—KALOSAT PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


The second factor which a lens often represents 
differeritly than the eye is the angle of sharp 
vision. This brings us into the field of the soft- 
focus and “fuzzygraph” photographers. It 
seems to be the delight of amateurs to get every 
leaf of every tree in sharp detail, and the failing 
of present-day professionals, in my opinion, is 
their predilection for soft-focus pictures. Soft- 
focus lenses and devices effect a great saving 
in the amount of retouching necessary; but the 
resulting photograph is no more natural, in most 
cases, than the amateur’s print of needle-point 
definition. Please don’t shoot at this target 
until I load my gun. 

In testing the visual angle of man, two parallel 
lines are employed, For a normal eye, with the 
parallel lines at the greatest distance at which 
they can be perceived as separate objects the 
visual angle is 1’ (Fuchs). It is true that a man 
can see objects in a horizontal field of approxi- 
mately 180 degrees by using both eyes, and mov- 


ing them. Reasoning from this fact many people 
claim that a lens which covers an angle of sixty 
degrees represents the normal angle covered 
sharply by one eye. This is just as incorrect as 
the claims of the soft-focus defenders. To prove 
my contention, cover up one eye. Focus the 
other eye sharply on the left-hand letter of this 
line of type, and attempt at the same time to 
name the last letter at the right hand end of the 
line. The eye must be held stationary during this 
test. 

That last sentence contains the joker. The 
human eye holds a roving commission, and is 
under orders to cover the greatest area possible. 
The amateur who sees sharply every leaf on the 
tree does so only by moving his eye. Only a 
very small area of the total field of vision of a 
stationary eye is in sharp focus. From the 
center of this field outward the definition rapidly 
falls off, until at the edge of the field of vision, 
of the stationary eye only, masses can be dis- 
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tinguished, and those as blurs. In plain language, 
the professionals who blur their whole picture 
and the amateurs who sharpen their efforts are 
both wrong. The results are unnatural, forced, 
and incorrect. Now shoot! 

In order to produce an ideal photograph, 
then, one would require a lens of at least double 
the diagonal of the plate used. This lens should 
give a definition that falls off rapidly from the 
center of the plate outward. The object in the 
center of the plate should be in sharp focus. 
Lenses of this type are both numerous and cheap, 
in fact they were the only kind to be had before 
the advent of modern anastigmats. The only 
defect of a lens which meets the above require- 
ments is lack of speed; that is, the only defect 
standing in the way of pictures that fit the eye. 

Although there are diffusion-discs made now, 
the effect is a diffusion of the entire picture. 
I should suggest a natural diffusion-producer 
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PRIZE—KALOSAT PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


in an eccentric mount so that the principal object 
could be sharply focused, even if it were not in 
the center of the plate. The designing of this 
device should not be difficult. 

In the absence of really natural pictures made 
by photography, I, as an amateur, must protest 
against what seems the prevailing habit of re- 
garding the degree of diffusion in a picture as 
a measure of the photographer’s art. Of course, 
I recognise that many—if not most—of the most 
artistic photographers habitually employ soft- 
focus lenses when making other than commercial 
photographs. 

To sum things up: the sharp picture repre- 
sents that which is seen by the normal, moving 
eye, whereas an entirely diffused vision can be 
obtained only by looking from the corner of one’s 
eye. The natural picture has been explained, 
the wholly sharp photograph is second, and the 
diffused result is a poor third. 
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Some Notes on Stereoscopic Color-Photography 


E. V. GLANVILLE 


INY user of a stereoscopic camera, 
| with the exception of the purely 
roll-film models, such as the Stereo 
; Kodak and the Ernemann Bob XV, 
et A has it in his power to add to the 
illusion of relief and perspective in his pictures 
the charm of natural colors also. As a matter of 
fact, the stereoscope is probably the most satis- 
factory means of viewing colored transparencies. 
There are two suitable processes available to the 
American amateur—the Lumiére Autochrome, 
and the more recent Agfa—and it is purely a 
matter of personal choice as to which to adopt. 
Both use screen-plates, and the manipulation is 
very similar in each case. 

The first requisite is the compensating-filter 








which may be mounted either in front of, or 
behind the lenses. For a camera provided with a 
focusing-adjustment the more convenient position 
is usually in front; but the second position has 
the advantage, in a fixed-focus camera, such as 
the popular Verascope, that the displacement of 
the image due to the thickness of the glass in the 
filter compensates more or less for the greater 
distance of the sensitive surface from the lens, 
owing to the fact that it is necessary to expose 
the plate through the glass, in other words, with 
the film-side turned away from the lens. 

These compensating-filters are available for 
various artificial light-sources, in addition to 
daylight; a fact which opens up a very extensive 
field for the amateur photographer, as some of 
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HONORABLE MENTION—-KALOSAT PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


the most interesting subjects for the stereoscope 
are small objects such as flowers, crystals, small 
insects etc., all of which can be photographed 
satisfactorily at home by artificial light. In the 
case of small objects, very close to the camera, 
certain difficulties arise, owing to the fact that 
the images may be displaced so far from the 
center of the plate that satisfactory viewing is 
impossible. At some future date I hope to write 
some notes on this aspect of the subject, which is 
outside the scope of this short article. 

As the thickness of the plates is about 1.5 mm., 
and it is necessary to put a black card behind 
them to protect the delicate sensitive surface, 
it will be found that some plateholders made for 
use with extra-thin glass-plates cannot be used. 
Most makers of stereoscopic cameras supply 
special plateholders for use with color-plates. 
When magazines are used it is generally possible 
to obtain special septums for use with them, and 


the usual twelve-plate magazine will hold eight 
color-plates. 

The handling of the plate after exposure does 
not differ from that of an ordinary color-trans- 
parency, until we come to the question of mount- 
ing it for viewing in the stereoscope. If the two 
pictures are made on separate plates, which is 
unusual, it is merely a question of transposing 
them and then mounting behind a cover-glass 
with lantern binding-strips. Nearly always 
however, the two pictures are on a single piece of 
glass. It is possible to buy viewing boxes or 
stereoscopes, fitted with reversing prisms for the 
45 x 107 mm. and 6 x 13 em. sizes, which obviate 
the necessity of cutting the plate and transposing 
the two halves; but these special stereoscopes are 
unfortunately costly and have the disadvantage 
of a somewhat narrow field of view and low 
magnification. The latter is perhaps of no real 
importance as it is desirable to avoid high mag- 
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nification, so as to minimise as much as possible 
the effect of “‘graininess” in the plate. 

Most workers, however, use the standard 
model stereoscope and cut the plate in two with 
a diamond, afterwards transposing the halves. 
In the case of the 6x 13 cm., 7x 13 cm., and 
10 x 15 cm. sizes, it suffices to make one cut in 
the middle of the plate; but the 45 x 107 mm. 
size requires that a narrow strip should be cut 
from the center between the two pictures, necessi- 
tating two cuts. Jules Richard of Paris provide 
a very convenient cutting gauge and diamond 
for this purpose, which reduces the process to a 
very simple one indeed. They also sell very 
handy frames of oxydised brass, in which the 
two pictures can be mounted for viewing very 
quickly, by merely dropping in place and fasten- 
ing by bending some small tabs. 

Contrary to what one might expect, it is 
possible to obtain very satisfactory results with 
the 45 x 107 mm. size plate, particularly if the 
stereoscopes with special short-focus lenses are 
avoided. It would seem that in the fusion of 
the two images the eves lose sight to some 
extent of the granularity of the separate pictures, 
owing to the non-coincidence of the almost 
microscopic starch grains in each. Nevertheless, 
it would probably be better, if much color-work 


LOUIS F. BUCHER 


is to be done, to choose a larger size such as the 
6x 13 cm., although for monochrome work the 
writer prefers the 45x 107 mm. size, owing to 
its greater portability and the lower cost of 
materials. The larger sizes have also the advan- 
tage of enlarging rather better, a point worth 
considering; if it is intended to make many large 
prints. 

The amateur taking up color-work for the 
first time may find the following remarks help- 
ful. If the image, after removal from the revers- 
ing-bath, is dark, and Jacks detail in the shadows, 
it indicates underexposure. Overexposure, on 
the other hand, manifests itself in a thin image 
with little contrast. If the first development 
is not carried far enough, the finished slide will 
be very dense, as the second development will 
probably not reduce al! the unreduced silver. If 
the first development be carried too far, the final 
result will be thin. For viewing in the stereo- 
scope, the slide may with advantage be somewhat 
denser than is desirable for projection in a lan- 
tern, and the judicious use of an intensifier or 
reducer, as the case may require, is sometimes 
helpful. 

Washing should be thorough; but not unduly 
prolonged, as lengthy washing may lead to loss 
of brilliancy in the colors. The same effect 
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sometimes results from slow drying. The film 
is very susceptible to damage, and it is important 
that the solutions are not too warm or differing 
much in temperature, so as to lessen the possi- 
bility of frilling. It is not desirable to use alum 
or other hardening baths as a rule, as their use 
occasionally leads to the film separating from 
the starch-grain layer, with a consequent loss of 
color in patches. Green spots or lines result from 
scratches, or other mechanical injury to the film. 

It is desirable to varnish the slide as a pro- 
tection, using almost any of the standard var- 
nishes which do not contain alcohol. A varnish 
made by dissolving 250 grs. of gum demmar 
in about 5 ozs. of benzole, is probably as good 
as any. The film must be perfectly dry before 
using the varnish, and it is important to secure 
a thin even coating, otherwise it is possible that 
brown markings may appear in time where the 
varnish is too thick. 

It must not be supposed from this list of 


= 


J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 


possible troubles that the process is very difficult. 
As a matter of fact, reasonable care, and ad- 
herence to the maker’s instructions for the 
particular plate in use, will ensure good results; 
but unless provided with some guide to possible 
defects and their causes, it might be puzzling 
for the beginner to figure out for himself their 
origin and remedy. 

In any case no lover of the stereoscopic camera 
will be disappointed if he decides to supplement 
his monochrome work by some transparencies 
in color, as the effect to be obtained is well 
worth the slight extra trouble. Depth, roundness, 
relief and color, all reproduced with photographic 
accuracy; surely, that is enough to appeal to 
anyone interested in the reproduction of scenes 
in the most realistic manner at present available. 
[We take pleasure to refer to our new stereo- 
scopic department which is arousing the interest 
and support of many enthusiastic, expert stereo- 
photographers. Eprror.] 
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FIGURE 17 MILKY WAY IN CONSTELLATION OF OPHIUCHUS 


The Camera in Star-Land 


JAMES STOKLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
Part III 


WNTERESTING as the comets and 
planets are, in view of their prox- 
imity, the chief study of modern 
astronomy is of the more distant 
objects, as the stars and nebule. 
If we are to know anything about a star, the 
first fact to learn is its location. The utility of 
photography in making star-charts has already 
been indicated After the plates are made it is 
necessary to measure them to determine the posi- 
tions of the stars, and this is done with a so- 
called “measuring engine”’, consisting essentially 
of a microscope through which the plate can be 
viewed and which can be moved accurately in 
two directions by screws provided with micro- 
meters. These enable the extent of the motion 
to be determined with great precision. 

In addition to charting the positions of the 
stars with respect to each other, it is important 





to know their distances. This is done for stars 
that are fairly close by finding the parallax, or 
the amount that the star seems to be displaced 
as the earth moves around in its orbit during the 
year. It is measured by the angle at the earth 
which two straight lines would make which 
pointed to the two extreme positions of the star. 
The farther away the star is, the less it will be, 
but at its best it is extremely small; for even the 
closest stars are so distant that, although light 
travels fast enough to go seven times around 
the earth in a second, the light from the nearest 
star takes over four years to reach the earth. 
No star is known with a parallax as large as one 
second, which is the angle between two straight 
lines three and one quarter miles long, meeting 
at one end and an inch apart at the other. 
The method of determining parallax consists 
in comparing the position of the star with that of 
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another close to it as seen from the earth, but so 
far away that its own displacement is negligible. 
At one time of the year, the star seems to be 
nearer the comparison star than it does six 
months later, when the earth is at the other 
side of its orbit and 186,000,000 miles away from 
the first position. By making photographs at 
each time, and carefully measuring them, the 
parallax, and hence the distance, of the star 
may be deduced. Since the application of photo- 
graphy, many observatories have been engaged 
in a co-operative program to find the distances 
of a large number of stars, but, compared with 
the total number that can be seen with modern 


as they might appear, but are masses of dark 
material which look black against the bright 
background. This is another example of the work 
of Professor Barnard with the Bruce telescope. 
Among other useful works, he made a catalog 
of one hundred and eighty-two such dark areas. 
One of them is shown on a larger scale in Figure 
18, and in Figure 19 is shown one of the most 
remarkable, the so-called “Dark Bay” in the 
constellation of Orion. Both of these were 
made with the 100-inch Mt. Wilson reflector, 
and without the use of photography, they 
could never have been detected. More dark 
material is revealed in the photograph of the 





FIGURE 18 DARK NEBULA IN CONSTELLATION OF OPHIUCHUS 


telescopes, only an infinitesimally small portion 
have been measured. Other means, one of 
which will be mentioned later, have been used to 
find star-distances, in some cases too far away 
for the older method. 

Besides the application of the short-focus 
wide-angle objective to cometary and asteroid 
photography, it has proved of value in recording 
the distribution of large fields of stars. For 
instance, Figure 17, is a picture of a part of the 
constellation of Ophiuchus, and shows not only 
the great “star-clouds” consisting of millions 
of stars, but also a number of dark markings. 
These are not holes in space, devoid of stars, 


Trifid Nebula, Figure 20, where the dark 
rifts are believed to be due to occulting 
matter in front. 

Some of the most magnificent objects in the 
heavens are the nebulze, many of which show a 
very definite spiral structure, and the shape of 
others seems to be merely a matter of chance. 
Before the use of photography, these had been 
observed and a fine drawing of the Great Nebula 
in Orion made by Bond, is shown in Figure 21. 
However, the great superiority of the photo- 
graphic plate to record fine detail is shown by 
comparing the drawing with a photograph of 
the same object, made nearly fifty years later 
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FIGURE 19 DARK BAY IN ORION 


with the 100-inch telescope, which is reproduced 
in Figure 22. One of the finest spiral nebulz 
in the sky, known as the “Whirlpool Nebula’, 
in the constellation of the Hunting Dogs, is 
shown in Figure 23. In even the best telescopes, 
this beautiful object can scarcely be seen as more 
than a faint patch of light. 

So far, the applications of photography to the 
study of the heavens that we have considered 
were in the nature of extensions to the older 
visual methods. The value of spectroscopy in 
the study of the sun has been mentioned; but, 
with the brilliant light of this, our closest, star, 
many facts that have been learned could have 
been found by visual observations through the 
spectroscope. With the other stars, however, 
the light at its best is not sufficient to give a satis- 
factory view of the spectrum, and here long- 
exposure photography has opened up a new 
field. In Figure 24 are shown some typical 
spectra, obtained with the Bruce spectrograph 
attached to the 40-inch Yerkes telescope. These 
are of four different stars, the stellar spectrum 
has dark lines on a light background. The 





bright-line spectrum on each side is from the 
metal titanium, which was vaporised by an 
electric spark in front of the spectrograph so as 
to furnish comparison points. 

In some cases, it will be seen that a comparison 
line coincides with one in the stellar spectrum. 
This is due to the presence of titanium in the star 
and illustrates the method of determining its 
composition. As the positions of the lines of 
all the elements are known, it is not necessary 
to use comparison spectra of each; but instead, 
the positions of the lines in the spectrum are 
measured and compared with those of known 
substances. A few lines have been observed 
which do not correspond with any element 
known to man. One is seen in the green part 
of the spectrum of certain nebulz and has been 
named nebulium, although it has never been 
identified on the earth. 

Not only does the spectrum tell us what a 
star is made of, but it also tells us how it is 
moving. The principle of this is familiar to all. 
If one is standing by a railroad and a locomotive 
dashes by with the bell ringing, a noticeable 
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FIGURE 20 TRIFID NEBULA IN SAGITTARIUS 


difference in the pitch of the bell will be observed 
after it has passed. Sound is due to waves in 
the air and the pitch, or whether a sound is high 
or low, is determined by the distance between 
these waves, or the wave-length. If the source 
of the sound is moving rapidly, the waves in 
front will be crowded together and the effect 
will be a sound of less wave-length or a higher 
pitch. Those in back, on the other hand, will be 
spread out, and the pitch will be lower than 
normally. The more rapid the motion, the 
greater will be the departure from the normal. 
Precisely the same thing occurs with light, 
for it is also a wave-motion, and the spectral 
lines afford convenient marks to determine the 
wave-length, any difference in which affects 
the color, analogous to pitch. If the source is 
moving from the earth, or if we are moving from 
it, which is the same thing, the waves will be 
spread out and the shift in the spectrum will be 
toward the red end, which represents the longer 
waves. If the earth and the star are approaching 


each other the shift will be to the violet. The 
shift is measured by comparing the lines in the 
star-spectrum with the comparison, titanium 
usually. Figure 25 is the spectrogram of a star 
in the constellation of the Lion. It will be seen 
that the lines of the stellar and titanium spectra 
do not coincide. Measurement of this displace- 
ment to an accuracy of within one-twenty-five- 
thousandth of an inch, has shown that star and 
earth were separating at speed of eighteen miles 
per second, Subtracting the earth’s velocity 
in its orbit of sixteen miles a second, we see that 
the star is speeding away from the solar system 
at the rate of two miles a second. 

Another important application of spectrome- 
try has been developed in very recent years by 
Dr. Walter S. Adams at the Mt. Wilson Obser- 
vatory, and permits the distance to be deter- 
mined of stars too far away for the usual parallax 
measurements. The brightness of a star is called 
its magnitude. This is frequently measured 
photographically by making a photograph of the 
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(Drawing by G. P. Bond) 
FIGURE 21 THE GREAT NEBULA IN ORION 








(Photographed by Hubble. Compare with Figure 21) 


FIGURE 22 THE GREAT NEBULA IN ORION 
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star slightly out of focus, to make its image a 
disc instead of a dot. By measuring the density 
of the image with a photometer, the star’s 
magnitude may be determined. It depends on 
both the total amount of light that the star 
radiates, and its distance from us. The intensity 
of light when the distance is increased varies 


relative intensity of certain lines in the spectrum, 
which, although not universally applicable, 
has already proved of tremendous value. 

Nor are these the only applications of photo- 
graphy to astronomy. Many others might be 
mentioned, and te completely cover the field, 
it would be necessary to mention virtually 





FIGURE 23 SIGNAL NEBULA IN CONSTELLATION OF HUNTING DOGS 


according to a very definite law, and if we know 
the distance of the star and its magnitude we 
can calculate the actual brightness, or, as it 
is called, the absolute magnitude. Conversely, 
if we have any means of independently determin- 
ing the absolute magnitude, we can find its 
distance. Dr. Adams has found a method of 
determining this value by measurement of the 


every branch of astronomical research. It is 
not yet a century since Daguerre made the first 
photograph, and scarcely half a century since 
it has been successfully applied to the heavens. 
So short a time, in fact, that the light from less 
than a hundred stars that sent their messages 
to us at the time of the great Frenchman, has 
yet reached us. In years to come, more of these 
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FIGURE 24 FOUR STELLAR SPECTRA 





FIGURE 25 THE SPECTRUM OF ETA LEONIS 


messages will arrive from space and astronomers 
will more and more be able to translate them, 
to read in them tales of the star from whence 
they come, tales that are to us the deepest of 
mysteries. Discoveries will be made and new 


apparatus developed that would seem as strange 
to us as our ordinary equipment would to an 
astronomer from the eighteenth century, and, 
with its technique vastly improved, photography 
will play an increasingly prominent part. 


Pictorial Advertising 


N. COURTNEY OWEN 


T has been asked what a pictorial 
4) advertisement should be. A com- 
i | mon phrase among advertising 
| art-directors, making comparison 
tam@) of a series of photographic proofs 
to determine which is the best for their purpose, 
is “This one will sell the article best’. This, 
off hand, might seem to indicate that art and 
composition were likely to be sacrificed to com- 
mercialism, but such is not the case. It has 
been my experience that the picture which sells 
the article best is more than likely the one which 
an exhibition-jury would also select, assuming 





that “commercial”? photographs were admitted 
to exhibitions. In my opinion the reason for 
this concurrence of opinion is that certain rules 
are followed, either consciously or unconsciously@ 
in all of the best art-work. ~~ 

The chief features in a pictorial advertise- 
ment are interest and simplicity. In fact, this 
applies to all art-work with the exception of 
portraiture, where likeness and delineation of 
personality are often the chief objects. Interest 
and simplicity, as above mentioned, are more 
closely related than probably is apparent to a 
great many workers. A picture must be interest- 
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ing to receive more than passing attention. 
Why it is interesting is not so important, except 
to the student, and too much of a student- 
attitude in the creating of pictures will not 
produce the best in art. I would refer the reader 
to Mr. Heyworth Campbell’s introduction to 
the 1922—I believe this is the date—edition of 
‘Pictorial Photography in America”. Regarding 
simplicity, it is an oft-repeated statement that 
the camera includes too much; but it should be 
remembered that the camera does only what it is 
made to do. It is not easy to keep a photograph 
simple, and frequently in the making of a pictorial 
advertisement the very objects will not lend 
themselves to simplicity. When pictures are 
made in the studio, difficulties due to lack of 
simplicity can often be overcome by using the 
lights, so that only the significant is retained, or 
so that the insignificant is only partly retained. 
It is more difficult, of course, in landscape-work 
to keep the composition simple; but by giving 
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proper attention to masses it can be done and the 
result, to me, is most pleasing. An example of 
work of this character is the gum-prints of Mr. 
Libby, of Portland, Maine, with which you un- 
doubtedly are familiar. 

As to the problems connected with photo- 
graphic illustrations for advertising-purposes, 
they differ little from the usual consideration the 
making of any pictorial photograph receives. 
The chief difference is that the picture for adver- 
tising-purposes must include certain articles, or 
tell a certain story, whereas the amateur may 
follow his own inclinations as to choice of subject, 
etc. However, do not understand that the pro- 
fessional never “‘plays”. In fact, if he is really 
interested in his work, it is mostly all play. 

The methods of obtaining the desired result 
are usually left entirely to the artist, he having 
virtually unlimited leeway, provided that he 
shows certain objects or tells a certain story. Of 
course, how well he shows the objects, or how 
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well he tells the story depends upon how capable 
he is of grasping the idea, as given to him by the 
art-director, and of illustrating it in an interesting 
manner. It is my policy to require the pictures 
to sell themselves rather than to try to employ 
any personal salesmanship. 

It should be thoroughly understood that 
advertising pictures must appeal to the public. 
The Advertising Art Director is familiar with 
the standard of the judgment of the public, and 
he continually exerts his efforts to obtain pictures 
of the greatest general appeal to the class of 
buyers which he desires to reach. One of the 


most interesting art exhibitions is that of the 
Art Directors Club held annually at the Art 
Center in New York. Here the best in adver- 
tising illustration in all mediums for the previous 
year is shown. The signatures on these exhibits 
include a great many of the foremost artists of 
the day. Here may be seen a number of photo- 
graphic illustrations which show—keeping in 
mind, of course, the product to be advertised— 
not only the type of illustration that appeals to 
the public and creates a market, but which is 
fine art as well.—The Ground-Glass, Monthly 
Bulletin of the Newark (N.J.) Camera Club. 


Practical Kinematography 
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(Book-Rights Rescrved) 


Chapter Three—Kine Cameras 


“SIHIS list of cameras supplements 
those described in“ Kinematography 
for the Amateur”. THE DE Briz 
CameraA.—For the sake of con- 
sistency, I shall first describe a 
camera which is not fitted with a harmoniccam 
intermittent, yet one which has earned a high 
place for itself in the motion-picture world. 

The De Brie camera is a French product. It 
is extremely light and compact, measuring 6 x 8 
x 10 inches and weighing but seventeen pounds 
in the walnut model and twenty pounds in the 
all-metal model. The capacity is four-hundred 
feet of standard-gauge film, the small size and 
large capacity being obtained by placing the 
magazines side by side. The intermittent is a 
development of the rod and crank; but carried 
to a high degree of perfection. 

Visual focusing is done by means of a focusing- 
magnifier which is placed at the back of the 
camera. This shows an enlarged, upright image. 
Visual focusing may be carried out by viewing 
the film, or a hole may be punched in the film 
by means of the punch used to mark film, the 
film reversed one frame and a _ ground-glass 
screen pulled into place by a lever, thus giving a 
focus at any time without spoiling more than 
one frame. A red glass may also be introduced 
so that the image may be viewed while making 
the film. Both focusing-jacket and diaphragm 
are actuated by rods which extend beyond the 
limits of the camera, so that by the use of a 
calibrated rod both adjustments may be made 
instantly from the back of the camera. In 
fact, every adjustment is made from this position. 





A film-meter is supplied and is set in the back 
of the camera. Another dial on the back 
indicates accurately the speed at which the film 
is running through the camera, allowing the 
kinematographer to use any speed he desires 
and be sure that he is using this speed accurately. 
An automatic dissolving-shutter is supplied which 
is operated at the back of the camera. This 
shutter closes in seven turns of the crank or 
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three-and-a-half feet. Three sets of masks are 
supplied, one for sharp definition and one for 
diffused. The sharp-cutting masks are placed in 
position with the camera open and the soft- 
edged masks are used from the outside. The 
take-up is automatic in either direction, so that 
reverse is accomplished by mere reversal of the 
crank direction. By pulling a lever on the back 
of the camera and turning it, the speed-ratio 
is instantly changed from 8:1 to 1:1 or single 
crank. This may be done while operating for 
comedy-effects. 

This camera is fitted to take lenses up to 
seventeen-inches focal length. The manufacturer 
lists the following lenses which may be fitted. 


F/value Focal length 


3.5 13% inches 
3.5 154 
1.9 2 

3 2 

é 3 
3.5 3 
3.5 4 
4.5 54% 
4.5 6 
4.5 7 
4.5 814 
4.5 10 
5.4 9 
5.4 11 
5.4 13 
5.4 17 


Of course, all of these lenses may be fitted to 
any camera; but specially-designed mounts are 
made for use with the De Brie camera so that 
no extra support is needed, even with the largest 
lenses. This is a point for the traveler to note. 
All in all this is a very fine camera having the 
characteristics of both topical and_ studio- 
cameras. The latest quotation which I have 
received is $1050. This camera is also made in 
purely topical models at $400 and $500, the 
difference being in lack of some refinements. 

Tue Patnt Camera.—This is the old stand- 
ard kiné-camera and was for some time recog- 
nized as the finest camera made. It is unusual 
in that the crank is placed at the rear of the 
camera instead of on the side. It is leather- 
covered, with outside magazines of four-hundred 
foot capacity. The camera itself measures 434 
x8x12 and weighs twenty-two pounds. All 
operations and adjustments are possible from 
the operating-position at the back of the camera. 

The following features are incorporated; film- 
meter up to one-hundred meters; regular speed 
and single exposure; movement forward or 
reverse; focusing by direct vision from back of 
camera or by scale placed on back of camera; 
film-punch to mark scenes; adjustable shutter 
and range-finding finder. 

The automatic dissolve operates by gradually 
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PATHE CAMERA 


closing a diaphragm instead of by the double 
shutter. Many kinematographers say that this 
gives a more uniform fade than the shutter; but 
like many theories, this is not upheld in actual 
practice. It is true that the expert can notice a 
difference; but the audience in a theater would 
not notice the difference. A shutter dissolve 
can be fitted if desired. 

I have never found a studio which refused to 
recognise this camera as a truly professional 
instrument. I can safely say that this camera 
will give you the utmost satisfaction in any 
branch of kinematography with the exception 
of high-speed work which requires special 
apparatus. The latest quotation on this camera 
is $650, a price which brings it within the reach 
of any industrial kinematographer. 

THe NEwMAN-SIncLAIR CamMerA.—This is an 
English camera, widely used for topical and 
traveler’s use. It measures 534 x8x14 and 
weighs eighteen pounds. The capacity is four- 
hundred feet of film contained in square, side 
by side, inside magazines. The camera is of 
all-metal construction. 











NEWMAN-SINCLAIR CAMERA 


The film-meter records units of ten feet on 
one scale, individual feet upon another and 
single frames on a third, making this feature 
very well adapted to trick-work. The back of 
the camera also carries focusing and diaphragm- 
scales, film-punch and dissolve lever which 
operates an automatic dissolve in either five or 
ten feet, with an audible warning at the termina- 
tion of the fade. 

This camera has many unique features which 
recommend it to the topical worker. It is so 
light running that the manufacturers state that 
satisfaction may be had by steadying this camera 
against any fairly rigid support and dispensing 
with the tripod. The camera is also equipped 
with a motor-drive with portable batteries so 
that the electric drive may be used anywhere. 
For airplane-use large handles are provided so 
that with the motor running any object may be 
kept in focus. In short, it is the principle of the 
Filmo and Eastman . motor-driven miniature- 
cameras adapted to the standard-gauge camera. 

Focusing may be done by scale from the back 
of the camera and in this connection I may state 
that the manufacturers not only guarantee this 
scale to be accurate but to be so constructed 
that it will not become inaccurate from wear. 
In addition, the usual prism-focusing glass is 
supplied, and a third device the N-S reflex 
focusing-tube is provided. This may be inserted 
into the space between the lens and film and 


operates on the principle of the reflecting-camera. 
A perfectly clear ground-glass image may be 
obtained without removing the film from the 
channel. 

The camera has the one-turn handle and reverse 
with automatic take-up. A set of special effects 
which replace the more common Goerz effects 
is supplied by the manufacturer, as are the 
masks. I have seen several 4x 5 enlargements 
from N-S kine-film and the definition is excellent 
at this size. 

This camera costs £300 with dissolve, front- 
iris and the usual effects. The 344 pound motor 
costs £25 and the 20-ounce batteries, each 
sufficient for four-hundred feet of film, cost four 
shillings each. 

Tue Bett & Howeit Camera.—This cam- 
era is the acknowledged standard by which all 
other cameras are compared. It is the camera 
used in virtually all studios to make the large 
feature-productions and is recognised by all 
studios as a truly professional camera. It is 
used for studio, location and topical use and 
almost all scientific investigation is done with a 
camera which has been constructed about the 
Bell & Howell as a base. 

This camera is most unusual in appearance as 
the conventional box-form has been discarded 
and the case made to conform to the shape of the 
enclosed mechanism. The case is all metal. 
The outside magazines are of the double type 
and are round, with screw-covers providing a 
positive, light-tight joint. 

Focusing is provided for in a most excellent 
manner. The camera slides upon the tripod- 
top in such a manner that when it is at the 
right side the left lens on the turret is in the 
center of the slide; but when the camera is at 
the left of the slide the right lens lies in this 
spot. Thus by turning a given lens to the left 
side of the turret and sliding the camera to the 
right, it is in the photographing position; but by 
reversing the position of both camera and lens, 
the lens is in the same place with relation to the 
tripod and the field, but is in position in front 
of the focusing-screen which is viewed with a 
special magnifying focusing-glass. This allows 
focusing at any time without spoiling a single 
frame of the film. 

The shutter is large and heavy, acting as a 
flywheel, and is adjustable. It has an inbuilt 
automatic dissolve, operating in four feet. The 
shutter has a maximum opening of 170°. The 
intermittent is one of the finest harmonic-cam 
types ever constructed. The claws are machined 
to fit the perforation exactly, and there are four 
of these. Two in the shuttle and two in the 
aperture-plate. The shuttle pulls the film away 
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BELL AND HOWELL CAMERA—INTERIOR 


from the aperture-plate and off the guide-pins, 
pulls it down one frame and pushes it against 
the aperture-plate firmly, registering it upon 
the two fixed claws. This mechanism prevents 
any contact between film and mechanism during 
the film travel, and also secures such positive 
registration that any number of multiple expos- 
ures may be made without fear of misregistration. 

The take-up is the outside spring-belt, visible 
at all times and in plain view of the operator. 
This camera has a scene footage-counter, a 
Veeder counter for total footage and Veeder 
counter for individual frames. The shutter 
dissolve may be manually operated if desired. 


Complete, ready to operate this camera measures 
914x 15x 1434 and weighs 27 pounds. The 
tripod weighs 19 pounds making a total of 46 
pounds. This camera is sold on the unit basis 
so that a price cannot be given, but it will range 
from $2250 to $5000. 

W. Butcher & Sons, Ltd. of London have 
placed a complete line of WILLIAMSON cam- 
eras on the market, ranging from the small 
100-foot topical at £25 to the new Paragon model 
at £190/—/-although the Newman-Sinclair is 
the ideal English model for the traveler, the 
explorer, the news-man and the experimenter, the 
Williamson Paragon is undoubtedly the English 
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BELL & HOWELL OUTFIT COMPLETE 


standard studio-camera. This camera is made of 
polished oak with the entire case lined with thin 
sheet-aluminum. It measures 514 x 1244 x 15144 
inches and weighs 25 pounds. 

All photographers are familiar with the fact 
that English cameras have no claim to beauty 
of line and design; but all of their cameras of 
higher grade are beautifully made, with all 
evidence of master craftsmanship. They may 


be bulky and of a heavy appearance; but they 
do the work. Just so with the Williamson 
Paragon. The box higher than it is long looks 
top-heavy, and the box-form is one which we 
usually associate with the moderate-priced cam- 
eras; but this camera is a proficient camera of 
professional quality. 

The mechanism is mounted directly to the 
base and the crank fastened directly to the shaft, 
the case being independent and serving as pro- 
tection only. The lenses are mounted upon a 
turret, which has three apertures. The Bell & 
Howell focusing design has been imitated. That 
is, the exposure and focusing-apertures are 
independent and the turret is swung through 
120° to change a lens from focusing to operating- 
position. There is an inbuilt range-finding finder. 

The take-up is by automatic clutches driven 
from the shaft by chains and sprockets. A 10° 
change in the crank being sufficient to engage the 
clutch, reversal is obtained by merely reversing 
crank direction. Of course, the camera is 
fitted with the usual trick-crank, in addition to 
the regular crank. 

I believe that this camera is unique in possess- 
ing both shutter and iris-dissolves which may be 
operated independently or simultaneously. The 
iris is capable of being placed in any desired 
position in relation to the frame. This arrange- 
ment allows some very effective dissolves to be 
made. The 400-foot magazines are contained 
inside the case. The control-indicators are 
placed at the back of the camera. At the top 
is the opening of the finder, which gives an 
upright, magnified image. Below this is the 
speed-indicator which gives the number of frames 
per second which are being exposed. Below this 
the footage-dial with two pointers, one indicating 
single feet to one hundred the other indicating 
hundreds. Both pointers may be reset manually 
at any time. Below this is a shutter-dial in 
white with black shutter-indicator which shows 
graphically the opening of the shutter. Below 
this is a thumb-screw which controls the opening 
of the vignetting iris. Below this are two 
buttons, one of which throws the shutter dissolve 
into gear, the other serving a like purpose for the 
iris-dissolve. These buttons may be operated in 
conjunction or individually. At the bottom of 
the panel is an indicator which may be set to 
operate the dissolves in 14%, 3, 4% or 6 feet. 
This adjustment effects both dissolves alike. 

At the front edge of the top is a screw which 
gives a vertical movement to the vignetting-iris 
and at the top of the left, front edge of the camera 
is a second screw which gives lateral movement 
to the iris, making it possible to set this iris in 
any desired position. 
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A film-punch is provided which cuts a circular 
notch in the edge of the film, a mark much 
easier to find in the darkroom than a center 
punch. The intermittent is an improvement of 
the original Williamson claw-movement, with pins 
made to enter perforations easily and accurately, 
and operating without springs. 

This camera was used by the Shackleton 
Antarctic Expedition, the 1922 Mt. Everest 
Expedition, the Indian Tour of the Prince of 
Wales, and has been supplied to both British and 
Japanese War Offices. 

The camera fitted with Cooke lenses, F/3.1, 
2-inch; F/3.1, 3-inch and F/4.5, 4-inch sells for 
£190 or £156 without lenses. Other models 
are made which sell from £25 to £95 and a 
high-speed model working up to 50 per second 
at £150 is also offered. A model similar to the 
Paragon, with one lens, two speeds, adjustable 
shutter; but with no dissolve, no turret, no 
auxiliary focusing-aperture, and so forth, is 
offered at £95. This is an excellent news-model. 

The camera for general topical use should 
have a capacity of at least two hundred feet; 


WILLIAMSON——-PARAGON CAMERA 


but there are often times when good pictures are 
lost which might have been obtained had a 
camera been at hand. For this reason, a small 
camera such as the Ica Kinamo or the Sept is 
very useful to carry at all times. The Ica is 
useful for full-length shots; but when circum- 
stances are such that a most inconspicuous 
camera is desired, the Sept is good, as it can be 
held in the hands without a tripod and shielded 
by the arm or otherwise concealed. This camera 
is also very useful for naturalists in following 
bird-flights and similar scenes. One of these 
cameras forms a very useful accessory to any 
topical outfit. 

The Ertel, Ernemann Sport, Universal, Wilart 
News and similar cameras are very good topical 
instruments*. For studio and professional use 
the cameras described in this chapter or similar 
instruments should be used. The capacity 
should be full four-hundred feet, with the usual 
accessories and effects. 

*These cameras were described in “‘Kinematography 
for the Amateur.” 


(To be continued) 
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Honored by Dr. Emerson 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 


eminent English writer and author- 
ity on photography, has seemingly 
concluded his self-imposed and 
laudable task of investigating the 
merits of successful workers in various branches 
of photography, past and present, with a view to 
determine the most worthy one in each class. In 
his efforts to reach a definite conclusion, Dr. 
Emerson spared neither pains nor expense, and 
displayed a comprehension, sincerity and breadth 
worthy of admiration. In publishing the names 
of those whom he considered the most meri- 
torious, Dr. Emerson emphasised the bestowal of 
the honor by giving a silver-medal. Their 
names are also to appear in his forthcoming 
history of photography. The list of the med- 
alists is published elsewhere in this issue. In 
dealing with the problem, Dr. Emerson exercised 
absolute freedom of prejudice or personal feeling. 
This he manifested when he awarded the only 
silver-medal for portraits, and figure-subjects in 
the open, to Nicola Perscheid, of Berlin, Ger- 
many, to the disappointment of aspirants of 
other nationalities. 

Although Nicola Perscheid was the subject of 
an appreciation so long ago as 1908, it may be 
fitting that a few remarks accompanying the 
recent, admirable portrait and photograph by 
an eminent compatriot, and which, as a remark- 
able coincidence, reached my desk at about the 
same time that I noticed the list of Dr. Emerson’s 
awards in the British Journal of November 14, 
1924. The photograph was sent entirely unso- 
licited, and as a respectful reminder that, on 
December three Nicola Perscheid would have 
reached his sixtieth birthday. It was in the 
year 1905 that, having won his first laurels, in 
Leipsic, Saxony, the subject of this sketch, left 
that city and settled in Berlin which proved to 
be a larger field for his ambition. His fame as a 
portraitist of supreme power and originality now 
began to extend throughout Europe and, it is 
safe to say that he has successfully maintained 
his reputation as the premier portrait-photo- 
grapher of the old world. It is contended that a 
human portrait, whether a painting, etching or 
photograph, cannot be at once a work of art and 
a likeness—at least, unless ideal conditions of 
expression, marked individuality and _ close 
sympathy exist in both artist and sitter. On 
the other hand, a likeness true to life in contour, 
physical idiosyncrasies, expression—in short, an 
exact facial reproduction of the original—rarely 
fulfils the conditions that govern a work of art. 





It is just here that Perscheid’s genius finds 
brilliant and eloquent expression. In every 
great artistic performance, the element of 
technical excellence, though present, does not 
predominate. True art conceals art. It is so 
with a portrait by Perscheid. One is absorbed 
in contemplating the mastery of interpretation, 
its power, spontaneity and expressiveness, as 
a whole, to the exclusion of technical detail. 
One admires, too, the ability and the cleverness 
of the artist in bringing to the surface the soul of 
the sitter, his innermost, individual self. One is 
conscious, also, that the manner of presentation 
is characterised by force, directness, breadth, 
sincerity, distinction. This is the artist’s indi- 
viduality, and this is what distinguishes his 
work from that of his fellow-workers. Perscheid 
demonstrates his ability to gauge the personality 
of the sitter, bring out the good, the great that is 
in him—the patron is surely entitled to a portrait 
that represents him at his best and not at his 
worst—to seize the propitious moment and to 
impress it upon the sensitive plate. The sitter 
has the satisfaction to see himself as he appears 
to the members of his family and to his friends, 
and as he may be seen in his office, at his club or 
on the street. Perscheid has not been known 
to impart to his sitters a strained or startled 
expression, or to impress them with his own 
personality; nor do they assume a trait that is 
foreign to their nature. Indeed, they would not 
be inclined to do so, involuntarily or otherwise, 
for the atmosphere of the reception-room and 
Atelier is quietly impressive and soothing. That 
is the impression I gained when I visited his 
establishment i: 1904 and, again, six years 
later. It reflected the personality of a man who 
was cultured, accomplished and intensely artistic. 
In his association with persons, he was discrimi- 
nating. He cultivated the society of men of let- 
ters, artists, musicians, scientists and diplomats. 
Personally, he was a man of refined and dis- 
tinguished appearance. I am assured by those 
who can judge, that Nicola Perscheid retains 
to this day the gifts and attributes that have 
contributed so largely to his success. 
Although examples of his creative ability have 
graced these pages occasionally since 1906, none 
are more representative than the portraits of 
Kaulbach, Habermann, and Hirth, and several 
outdoor figure-subjects, which honored Puoro- 
Era of November, 1908. It is works like these 
which induced Dr. Emerson to honor Nicola 
Perscheid and place him in a class by himself — 
portraits, and figure-studies in the open. 
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AN EXCITING MOMENT 





WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 


Winter-Opportunities Out-of-Doors 


WILLIAM 


AIH Y do so many amateurs hibernate 
photographically during the winter- 
months? Is it due to a feeling that 
outdoor-scenes are unattractive at 
this season; that technical diffi- 
culties bar the way to success, or just to a strong 
preference for a warm room when the snow lies 
deep and the air is keen? A lack of desirable 
material certainly cannot stand as an excuse, for 
subjects are many and diversified. As to tech- 
nical difficulties, every class of subjects present 
distinctive problems which must be solved before 
successful pictures can be made; but to the true- 
amateur, this renders the work only more inter- 
esting, for is it not the case that the pleasure 
derived from doing anything worth-while is 





S. DAVIS 


about proportionate to the amount of thought 
and skill expended in its accomplishment? If 
the third suggested reason is the main or only 
one, it indicates a need to “turn over a new 
leaf’? since tramps of a few miles at frequent 
intervals furnish just the fresh air and exercise 
needed to counteract the ill-effects of close 
rooms and the time spent at indoor-occupations. 

To revert to the question of subjects: Winter- 
opportunities out-of-doors naturally suggest the 
open countryside—snow-covered fields, the woods 
where trees bend under their burden of soft snow 
and the highways with scattering houses on each 
side. These, however, are only a few of the 
many types of subjects one is likely to find, for 
there is such other material as the frozen streams 
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MONARCH OF THE WINTRY SHORE WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 


or lakes, the unfamiliar aspect of the seacoast 
with ice-coated rocks and beaches; moonlight- 
scenes of many kinds; snow-outlined plant-forms; 
icicles, and frost-patterns upon window-panes; 
to say nothing of various winter-occupations and 
sports, as, for example, logging; road-breaking 
after a storm; sleighing; skating and ice-boating. 
Perhaps in variety of material the average coun- 
try-district has “‘a leetle the best of it’’ ascompared 
with most cities; yet plenty of good subjects can 
be found in, or near, any city, not alone among 
the bits of scenery which exist in the parks but in 
such material as street-scenes during or just after 
a heavy snow-fall, night-effects under electric- 
lighting, unhackneyed aspects of buildings that 
possess distinctive sky-lines, architectural details 
and snow-covered roofs seen from an elevated 
viewpoint. Then, around a seaport there are 
always interesting waterfront-subjects; incoming 
ships iced-up after battling a winter-gale and 
tugs with their tows bucking drift-ice. 

It is true that most camerists are not likely to 
see, in a single winter at least, all the different 


classes of subjects named; but a few are quite 
enough to keep one comfortably busy; and, as 
a matter of fact, a higher standard of excellence 
in the work is more likely to be attained by con- 
centrating one’s attention upon subjects of 
similar general character until the technique of 
their rendition is mastered, instead of scattering 
activities over a very wide range simultaneously. 

As most types of winter-subjects lend them- 
selves admirably to pictorial requirements, we 
will touch upon the artistic side of our topic 
before referring to matters of photographic 
technique. 

From the viewpoint of tonal effect, nearly all 
snow-scenes tend to divide themselves into two 
groups. In one, the most important tones are 
disposed in a few large masses, as in an open 
landscape where an unbroken field of snow con- 
stitutes the lightest area; the sky another area 
somewhat lower in key, and a thick clump of 
woods at some little distance forms a third, and 
much darker, area. Of course, minor gradations 
exist in each important area; but are not so pro- 
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nounced as to neutralise the general character of 
the broad divisions. In the other group, a great 
amount of fine detail breaks up the picture- 
space into a net-work of light and dark lines, so 
that comparatively little massing of flat tones is 
visible, a typical example being snow-covered 
tree-branches or bushes near the observer. 

Naturally, the effect presented by any partic- 
ular bit of material varies immensely with 
changes in the lighting. A diffused light—such 
as exists when the sky is overcast—reduces the 
number of minor modulations in a scene, the 
various tones being flattened to almost poster- 
like simplicity when they cover a large area. 
The general scale of contrast is likewise reduced. 
Illumination by direct sunshine increases the 
number of delicate gradations through the play 
of light over uneven surfaces. It also breaks up 
the large expanses of snow into patterns of light 
and halftone when there are at hand any objects 
capable of throwing cast-shadows. Such shadow- 
patterns must, of course, be accounted an integral 
part of the composition, the same as tangible 
objects. Whether the fleeting effects produced 
by sunshine are beneficial or not depends mainly 
upon the character of the material or its arrange- 
ment. Cast-shadows, for example, are often a 
valuable aid, not only because the patterns thus 
formed are of themselves beautiful but because 
the shadows can be utilised to balance tonally 
some dark mass in another part of the composi- 
tion, as in our illustration ‘““Amid White Fields’’. 
Cast-shadows are, or course, most in evidence 
when projected either across the field of vision 
or toward the observer—in other words when 
the sun is either at one side or in front of the 
observer. Such lighting, particularly when the 
sun is low, emphasises the surface-texture of 
an expanse of snow or ice. The question of 
suitable lighting can only be answered after one 
has determined upon the particular quality or 
feature that it is desired to emphasise. This is 
exemplified in the case of such a subject as snow- 
covered tree-branches against a clear sky, which 
need direct sunshine upon them to bring out best 
the lace-like quality of the silvery snow-tracery 
and ensure adequate separation between the 
tone of the snow and that of the sky. Such 
lighting is not, however, essential if the material 
is presented against a fairly dark background; a 
diffused light then giving as good or better 
effects than intense sunshine. 

Generally speaking, there is a desire to include 
too much material in one composition. When in 
picture-making you “Obey that impulse’’—to 
quote a well-known catch-phrase—the result is a 
confused impression as to the purpose or meaning 
of the picture. One should choose a definite 





objective, or feature, and then stick to the main 
point, like the boy who, as one of a group, was 
listening to a story about a farmer who went out 
to the barnyard to shoot a troublesome rat, and, 
when he fired upon the rodent, he accidentally 
set fire to a haystack near the barn. The hearers 
asked the story-teller various questions as to the 
outcome, such as “Did the barn burn down?”’, 
“Was there a fire-engine at hand to put the fire 
out?’’, ete.; but one boy stuck to the point by 
asking whether the farmer got the rat! The 
necessity of sticking to the main point need not 
be taken as meaning that only a very limited 
amount of material can be used, although such 
is easiest to manage. Open, extensive scenes 
may be pictorial in character if the large masses 
xan be so grouped—by choice of viewpoint and 
lighting—as to produce proper balance and 
unity of interest. Material in which delicate 
detail plays an important part should be utilised 
as foreground-compositions, since this permits 
rendition of the details upon an effective scale, 
thereby focusing attention upon some definite 
“bit”, provided the background is free of dis- 
tracting objects and provides suitable tonal 
contrast. The need of concentrating upon some 





single feature applies in record as well as in ° 


pictorial photography. 

When figures, or other moving objects, are 
included, or made the principal feature, look 
well to their placement, not alone in the matter 
of position within the boundaries of the picture 
but, likewise, their relation to surrounding 
material. Thus, if one wishes to show a team 
and group of men breaking a path upon a country 
highway, this feature should be kept away from 
the exact center of the picture to avoid mechan- 
ically exact symmetry of space-division; but this 
alone will not ensure good composition if other 
objects lead the eye away from the principal 
feature, or an unsuitable background spoils the 
emphasis upon the figures. A good viewpoint, 
however, might show the road in perspective 
with open fields or other unobtrusive material 
in the distance; and, in this case, there is always 
some spot along the road upon which the eye 
rests unconsciously, and this constitutes the 
true focal-point of the composition. If the 
moving objects are caught when they occupy 
this strategic spot in the scene, the unity of 
interest will be enhanced instead of divided, as 
happens when figures or animals are unsuitably 
placed. The relative amount of space which a 
given object should be allowed to cover depends 
in a great degree upon the character of the sur- 
rounding material. If it is a case of landscape 
with figures one should remember that the 
figures are accessory to the scenic composition, 
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AMID WHITE FIELDS 


consequently they should not be so large as to 
dominate the picture, but serve rather as a point 
of accent. On the other hand, if a moving 
object is the raison d’étre for making the exposure 
—as in our illustration entitled “An Exciting 
Moment’’—it is advisable to have the object 
reasonably large in scale and placed in a simple 
setting which will not compete with it in interest. 
Familiarity with the sport or occupation depicted 
is generally the best guide to the most effective 
pose or movement to photograph. 

The beauty and effectiveness of all pictures 
that show snow or ice depend to a great extent 
upon the proper rendition of tonal values, from 
the light-portions of sunlit snow to the shadow- 
sides of dark objects, when the latter are included. 
A picture that shows black tree-forms amid a 
blank white expanse is neither truthful nor 
beautiful as a rendering of a typical winter- 
landscape; for what we call white snow really 
shows countless subtle gradations of tone, from 
the faint details that indicate its surface-texture 
to the more strongly defined blue-violet shadows 
visible on sunny days. As for dark objects, they 
cannot appear absolutely black to the eye when 
illuminated from all sides by light reflected from 
the surrounding snow in addition to what falls 
directly upon them from the sky. However, 
many snow-scenes have a tendency to exhibit 
two widely different groups of tones; one being in 
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a high-key, the other in a low-key, and in con- 
sequence one of the main technical problems in 
winter-landscape work is to register simultane- 
ously in the negative, and in a printable form, an 
adequate amount of the gradation which exists 
in the highlight and low-dark ends of the tone- 
scale. Another element of importance, when 
the sky is shown, is to preserve the effective 
difference in tone-values that the eye sees between 
the sky and the snow. 

In nearly all open scenes, as well as those in 
which the upper portion of the composition is 
filled with dark objects, the lightest notes are 
found in the most strongly illuminated parts of 
the snow, the sky—whether a clear blue or a 
leaden-gray—being lower in tone. This adds 
immensely to the apparent luminosity of the 
snow, and when preserved in the photograph it 
enables the photographer to keep the highlight- 
accents of the composition where they logically 
belong in the typical snow-scene study. So, 
look well to the relative tone of the sky in the 
finished picture and try to strike the right pitch 
between white paper on the one hand and cyclonic 
darkness upon the other. 

The right rendering of gradation and color- 
values is primarily a matter of using color- 
sensitive emulsions—either plates or films, 
suitable ray-filters when needed, and of giving 
sufficient exposure to record the gradations 
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in the darker parts. Orthochromatic double- 
coated plates, or films, are recommended as 
possessing the maximum latitude and greatest 
degree of freedom from halation. On dull or 
overcast days there is no need to use a ray-filter; 
but when the sun is shining and blue sky and 
violet-shadows are much in evidence, decidedly 
better results are obtained by capping the lens 
with a light-yellow filter, such as the well-known 
Ingento series “A” or one of the lighter grades 





CLINGING SNOW 


of the Wratten “‘K”’ series. A good filter will not 
only preserve the relative tonality of parts which 
show marked blue or violet-coloration; but it 
enables the sensitive-film to record a longer scale 
of contrast without loss of quality at either end 
when the subject is an average snow-scene. For 
it is generally the case that it is the lighter tones 
which reflect most distinctly the over-active 
blue and violet light-rays and it is the province 
of a yellow filter to act as a brake upon it, while 
those colors to which the film is less sensitive 
such as yellowish or reddish-browns—-predomi- 
nate in the darker parts. Consequently, the 
filter practically shortens the tone-scale by 
reducing the difference in actinic activity of the 
light and dark ends. This action increases with 
the strength of the filter, making it desirable in 





some cases to use a rather deep filter when a 
scene presents extreme contrasts, but anything 
like over-correction of color-values should be 
avoided as this depresses the blues and violets 
too much, causing the snow-shadows and sky to 
appear too dark and destroying atmospheric 
quality. The “K2” filter is as deep as should be 
used with orthochromatic emulsions for land- 
scape-work. This increases the normal duration 
of the exposure about twelve times, when used 
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with the average orthochromatic plate or film. 
To realise the greatest benefit from the employ- 
ment of a ray-filter, a full exposure should be 
allowed for the darker tones, letting the restrain- 
ing action of the filter and latitude of the sensi- 
tive-film take care of any overexposure of the 
highlights. 

Over-development, or the use of an excessively 
strong developer, should be avoided, and one 
may well apply the old maxim, “Expose for the 
shadows and develop to suit the highlights’. 
If the time of exposure and development are 
properly adjusted to each other the shadow-parts 
of the image should show enough detail by the 
time the highlights have attained the right 
density in the negative to give the latter good 
printing-quality. The ideal negative is thin and 
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filled with gradation throughout;. but not flatter 
than the character of the subject may require. 

A tripod will often be needed to permit suf- 
ficient exposure being given when the subject con- 
tains much dark material, or when the light is 
weak. Employment of a lens-shade will prevent 
many a spoilt film by keeping off the front sur- 
face of the lens, extraneous light reflected from 
the snow and sky. It is also an aid in keeping 
the lens dry when exposures are made during a 
snow-storm. See that the lens is clean before 
starting out, and make the necessary adjustments 
in the field—such as changing the size of dia- 
phragm or the setting of the shutter-speed— 


bright”—.e. the condition when direct rays of 
the sun are diffused by a film of haze or thin 
cloud over the sky—and the time between 10 
A.M. and 2 p.m., the following exposures may be 
allowed when using rapid plates having a rated 
speed of about F/90 Wynne or 180 Watkins. 
Average landscape, with snow-covered foreground 
and bare trees or gray buildings something like 
fifty feet from the lens; 1/25 second, stop F/11 
(U.S. No. 8), no filter. With a light ray-filter 
similar to the Ingento “A”, from 1/5 to 1/2 
second. This represents a greater allowance 
than the “factor” number of the filter would 
indicate; but it is safe to raise the factor number 








WROUGHT BY FROST AND WIND 


expeditiously to prevent the heat of the hand 
causing moisture to condense upon the lens or 
ray-filter, which would spoil the definition. 

To mention definite figures for exposure is 
often rather dangerous to one’s technical reputa- 
tion, owing to varied interpretations which 
different people are apt to put upon the factors 
involved. However, I will risk naming a few 
exposures as an experimental basis for the 
beginner to work from; but in the long run I 
think it is best for the camerist to employ a good 
exposure-meter in a common-sense manner, 
which means taking the meter-readings as a 
guide for computation; but increasing or decreas- 
ing the indicated length of exposure for a given 
type of subject as may appear necessary after 
checking-up the results of test-exposures. 

Assuming the light to be clear, or “‘cloudy- 
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when a scene presents good contrasts. Very open 
scene, with snow and sky covering most of the 
space and dark objects, if any, at a considerable 
distance or small in size: 1/50 second, stop 
F/11, no filter. With a filter of the type pre- 
viously mentioned, 1/10 second. Average land- 
scape or street-scene photographed during a snow- 
storm: 1/25 second, stop F/8 (U.S. No. 4), no 
filter. Fairly open scene by the light of the moon: 
twenty to forty minutes, stop F/8. For a 
thoroughly _ satisfactory night-effect, objects 
should form well-defined masses of tone and 
show an attractive outline against the sky. If 
one wishes to have the moon appear, the land- 
scape-exposure should be made first when the 
moon is outside the field; for if included at this 
stage, it would be rendered as a long streak of 
light owing to the length of the exposure. How- 
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ever, after registering the landscape, the camera 
can be tilted until the moon is included in the 
spot desired, when an exposure of only fifteen 
to twenty seconds will be sufficient to impress 
its image upon the film. Scenes by electric light 
usually require somewhat less time than do 
moonlight-effects, the difference depending upon 
the intensity and number of lights present. 
Probably ten to fifteen minutes may be con- 
sidered a fair average for well-lighted objects 
moderately near the lens. If possible, the 
nearest lights, particularly when the globes are 
of clear glass, should be kept outside the field, 
or some opaque object brought in line between 
the lens and light, to prevent the appearance of a 
bad halo around the light-globes. Very attrac- 
tive effects are often encountered at twilight 
when the moonlight or artificial-light is _re- 
enforced by the diffused daylight remaining in 
the sky. Under these conditions, exposures may 
range from a few seconds to a very few minutes. 

All the exposures given should be cut in half 
if high-speed films or plates are employed, such 
for example as the Kodak Speed roll-film, Ansco 
Speedex, and others. 

If rapidly moving objects are included, the 
exposure must be made with due regard for the 
speed at which the object is traveling across the 
field of vision, even though this may involve 
some risk of under-timing the film. To lessen 


the risk of under-timing when the shutter must 
be used at a high speed, the ray-filter is naturally 
dispensed with, and a large lens-stop and extra 
rapid plates or films are used. Even without 
what is commonly regarded as a high-grade 
equipment, excellent snapshots of many kinds 
of winter-sport or work may be made by keeping 
within the limitations imposed by an ordinary 
lens-and-shutter equipment. This in practice 
means avoidance of close-up views of rapidly 
moving objects and working only when the 
light is good and the subject is seen amid light- 
toned surroundings.’ The ice-boat study here 
reproduced was obtained with a 244x344 
pocket-camera fitted with a rectilinear lens, the 
exposure being 1/100 of a second with good 
sunshine upon the boat. However, I took care 
to keep at a fair distance from the subject to 
avoid blurring, thereby obtaining a small, but 
clear, image sharp enough to permit enlarging 
about one-half of the negative—which contained 
the important material—to 8 x 10 inches. 

In bringing this article to a close I would like 
to call attention to the effectiveness of well-made 
stereographs as records of beautiful winter- 
scenes. Also to the pleasure that may be derived 
from good lantern-slides of snow-scenes, which 
when projected come nearer to reproducing the 
luminous quality of snow than it is possible for 
a print upon paper to do. 
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Official Photograph, U. S. Army Air Service Courtesy National Geographic Magazine 


YOSEMITE FALLS VIEWED FROM AN AIRPL/ y LIEUT. A. W. STEVENS 
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EDITORIAL 








The Valuation of Pictorial 
Photographs 


HE modest prices obtained for pictorial 

photographs at public exhibitions seems to 
have created a situation which requires serious 
thought and early action. The dignity of the 
art demands it. The reputation of sincere and 
arduous workers requires it. The skill and time 
expended upon the creation of these works of 
art merit adequate compensation. Talent and 
thematic originality cannot pass unsuitably 
recognised. It is not enough that these expres- 
sions of creative talent, if not positive genius, 
are honored by art-authorities when they are 
displayed in halls consecrated to the fine arts. 
While being considered equally with painters and 
sculptors, pictorial workers in photography can 
afford to do no less than their fellow-artists, who 
scorn to place the results of their heart and 
brain in the category of mechanical reproduc- 
tions. Their pride does not permit it. 

But the way to ampler recognition and honor 
has been left open by the artists of the brush 
and the chisel, who have succumbed to the 
insidious influence of the modernist movement. 
These restless workers have left their traditional 
house and home—wandering far afield in search 
of new ideals. The void they have created can 
easily be filled by the art of pictorial photo- 
graphy—but only by concerted, intelligent 
action. The quality of photo-pictorial work 
leaves nothing to be desired. Its originality and 
beauty are generously acknowledged by broad- 
minded artists, although the sincerity of this 
admission by other artists may be open to doubt. 
While appearing to concede the high position 
attained by pictorial photography in the realm 
of art, some of the ultra-modern fanatics believe 
that its present success is only temporary and 
that, as soon as the new art shall have been 
firmly established, pictorial photography will 
be relegated to a rear-seat in the amphitheater of 
art. But such arrogance will remain unheeded; 
for photo-pictorialism has come to stay—pro- 
vided that wise counsel with regard to sales- 
prices of pictorial prints shall prevail. The 
truth is that many worthy photo-pictorial 
workers have been too modest—reluctant to 
range themselves with painters and etchers in 


the valuation of their productions. They should 
know the advantages which a skilfully prepared 
photographic print has over the present-day oil- 
painting or watercolor. In originality and 
beauty of conception, alone, the artistic photo- 
graph is superior to the average modern painting, 
and immeasurably beyond the unintelligible 
caprice of the ultra-modern devotee. According 
to the latest doctrine in modern art, the picture 
must tell no story; its motive must not be obvi- 
ous. Its appeal—if appeal it have—is made 
only to the initiated or to peculiarly constructed 
vision. 

Pictorial photography is of a different sort. 
Being a monochrome, the photo-pictorial print 
excels in line and form, gradation and tone. 
Composition, which the ultra-modern painter 
studiously eschews, is one of its pre-eminent 
characteristics. Instead of doubt—if not actual 
revulsion—which is experienced by the beholder 
of a futuristic work, quick comprehension, joy, 
admiration animate the sympathetic observer of 
a fine pictorial photograph. Another distinct 
superiority of a properly made art-photograph 
is its durability as compared with that of the 
present-day oil-painting or watercolor. Well- 
known followers of the new art—that is to be— 
freely admit that their pigments and colors are 
fugitive, and capable of changing even in one 
day. Whatever the cause of the tendency to 
change its physical appearance, the modern 
painting cannot be a permanent source of enjoy- 
ment to its owner; and, what is more, is the grave 
possibility of viewing the matter from an ethical 
standpoint. Although virtually no painter can 
guarantee the permanence of his work in colors, 
it is sad to think that the purchaser is ignorant 
of the fate that awaits his picture. 

Although the watercolorist finds it well-nigh 
impossible to obtain a paper-base free of dele- 
terious chemicals, the photographer is distinctly 
favored. The standard printing-mediums, prop- 
erly used, are sure to yield a reasonably per- 
manent image—one that far exceeds the life of 
a modern painting. The aim of the pictorial 
worker should be to secure the interest, con- 
fidence and respect of the public, always remem- 
bering that a discriminating public will take more 
notice of art-photographs that bear a high sales- 
price than those that bear low ones. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-EraA Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Pooto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the’ maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Pxoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before Pooro-Era Maaazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Domestic Pets 
Closed November 30, 1924 


First Prize: Franklin I. Jordan. 
Second Prize: William F. Anderson. 
Third Prize: Eugene M. Smith. 

Honorable Mention: Margaret Hough; R. M. Weller; 
S. Beng Guatt; A. L. Junken; W. Rutherford; W. E. 
Zeigler; Wm. S. Davis; Hiromu Kira; Walter H. 
Reuleaux; Newton Wright; A. E. Rutenbeck; A. R. 
Brown; Cornelia Clark; John O. Scudder; Elizabeth 
B. Wotkyns. 


Subjects for Competition—1925 


“‘My Home.” Closes January 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”” Closes February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes March $1. 
‘Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”’ Closes June 30. 
“Front-Cover Illustrations.”” Closes July 31. 
‘‘Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
“Wild and Cultivated Trees.”” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 
“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.” Closes November 30. 
“Interesting People and Places.” Closes Dec. 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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PLAYMATES FRANKLIN I. JORDAN 


FIRST PRIZE—DOMESTIC PETS 
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DON WILLIAM F. 


SECOND PRIZE—-DOMESTIC PETS 


Advanced Competition 


GRADUALLY, the virtues and accomplishments of 
the unassuming, versatile Franklin I. Jordan, of the 
Union Camera Club, .Boston, are being revealed. 
Successful photo-pictorialist, lecturer on art, model 
club-member; exemplary citizen; ideal paterfamilias; 
lover of his home; idol of his family; expert printer; 
popular Shriner—but I am losing sight of his picture! 
“Playmates” is a fine example of Mr. Jordan’s large 
collection of genre-pieces, in which the artist manifests 
his intense love of children and their domestic pets. 
It is a composition in which simplicity, unity, harmony 
and balance are happily blended. The technique is 
above reproach. The well-ordered design appears to 
follow the triangular form. 

Data: Made in the house February, 1924; 2 P.m.; 
sun reflected from snow into a light room; 344 x 444 
Graflex; Carl Zeiss Ic, 15 cm., lens; stop, F/4.5; 1/5 
second; Eastman Standard Orthonon; tanked in Rytol; 
enlarged on Artura Carbon Black. 

“Don” looks fetching with his head cocked to one 
side. The background was well chosen for it throws 
the figure of the dog into strong relief and adds greatly 
to the pictorial interest of the picture. Unfortunately, 








ANDERSON 


“Don” is placed too far to the left—probably to avoid 
the center. In the present instance, however, more 
space at the left would have been better inasmuch as 
“Don’s” head is turned in that direction, and the 
other side is sufficiently taken care of (occupied) by 
the animal’s shadow. 

Data: July, 1925, 2 p.m.; bright sun; No. 4 Cart- 
ridge Kodak; 74-inch R. R. lens; used at F/8; 1/50 
second; Kodak N. C. Film; M. Q.; enlarged and 
redeveloped on Defender Velours Black Buff D. W. 

“Mother and her Ducklings” is an eminently success- 
ful contribution to this competition. The feeder and 
her charges share in the same interest. The element 
of unity is finely expressed and the technique meets 
every requirement. There could easily be numerous 
disconcerting objects, but none is in evidence. The 
composition is admirable in every respect. 

Data: September, 10 a.m.; bright light; 5 x 7 Premo 
Camera; R. R. lens; stop, U. S. 8; 1/25 second; Premo 
Film Pack; tanked in pyro; enlarged from portion of 
negative on Enlarging Argo, Contrast, Smooth, Mat. 

Witrrep A. FRencu. 


Take everybody’s advice—then use your own. 
Scotch Proverb. 
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MOTHER AND HER DUCKLINGS EUGENE M. SMITH 
THIRD PRIZE—DOMESTIC PETS 


Why, When and Where to Use a Short-Focus 
Photographic Lens 


Reapers of photographic magazines have doubtless 
been impressed with the phrase, ““Always use the lens 
with the longest focus the case will permit.” This 
advice is correct in theory and should be followed 
when possible. Although not generally known, it is 
common practice in studios where illustrating cata- 
logs is a specialty, to use a telephoto-lens to photo- 
graph small objects, such as medals, mechanical pieces, 
etc., because of the better perspective that can often 
be obtained by this means. But there are many cases 
where a short-focus lens will give better results than a 
long-focus one and where it is possible to obtain exactly 
the same perspective in both. Many a beginner will 
be surprised to learn that a camera pointed in one 
direction, and remaining in the same position in a 
number of views made with lenses of different focal 
lengths, the portion of the view common to each will 
have the same perspective. For example, from the 
end of a street having twenty houses we wish to make 
a view showing the houses in linear perspective. We 
have a 5x7 camera with a lens of 12-inch focus and 
another lens of 6-inch focus. Using first, the 12-inch 
lens, and counting the houses included in the view we 
find there are ten and the remaining ten are not in it. 
If we replace the 12-inch lens with the 6-inch one, 


taking care not to move the camera while shortening 
the bellows, and make another view, we will find 
fifteen houses on the plate, all much smaller than on 
the first. If we mask the five nearest houses on the 
6-inch plate so that there remain only ten, as in the 
first plate, and enlarge this part to the size of the 5 x 7 
plate, the enlargement, when placed alongside a contact 
proof of the first negative, will be found to be exactly 
alike, the only difference being that the one made with 
the 6-inch lens contains more houses and the nearest 
ones appear too big compared with the distant ones. 
In other words, the foreshortening is exaggerated and 
the perspective is different from what the eye is accus- 
tomed to. Now to examine an important detail: with 
the 12-inch lens it will be necessary to use an F/44 
diaphragm so as to have the first and the tenth houses 
perfectly sharp; if we use the 6-inch lens we can obtain 
the same sharpness with an F/16 diaphragm, because 
the shorter the focal distance the nearer the point of 
infinity. Consequently, if we have to focus a subject 
which contains both near and distant objects and 
moving objects that require a short exposure, a short- 
focus lens will permit us to use a larger diaphragm and 
give sharpness in all planes. Although it seems para- 
doxical, under certain conditions an enlargement of 
a 5x7 view to 10x 14 may be much sharper than a 
10x 14 made direct. A trial with a good negative 
will prove this to be true.—Photographie Moderne. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED WORKERS 





Advanced Competition—Indoor-Genres 
Closes March 31, 1925 


Let every camerist attune himself to the human 
and artistic values in the very simplest of subjects, and 
he will find that in this manner the masterpieces of old 
were reproduced. It seems to me that many times we 
seek to do the big things when by training, natural 
aptitude and equipment we are better fitted to make 
a success of the small things. Each worker should 
stand upon his own photographic feet and, regardless 
of the achievements of others, make his own place in 
photography. The jury passes upon each picture 
solely on account of its merit, and without any consid- 
eration of the name or reputation of the maker. We 
welcome the newcomer as heartily as we greet the 
work of old friends. Hence, let no camerist hesitate 
to hold his head up with the best of them and thus grow 
in photographic strength by honest effort and origi- 
nality. Few men or women have achieved success 
without first meeting squarely the problems of life, and 
pictorial fame is won on the same basis by meeting and 
solving the problems of photography. 

There is always a decided interest in the Indoor- 
Genre Competition. A number of factors contribute 
to this end, and not the least among these is the human 
element involved. This is especially true if a pretty 
girl happens to be the subject. However, no matter 
how old or how young the model may be, there is much 
of beauty, interest and value to be found in the making 
of a good indoor-genre. This year it is to be hoped 
that there will be greater emphasis placed on making 
genres of the so-called humdrum activities of life and 
fewer of models quietly reading. The attempt should 
be made to bring out the glory and beauty that there 
is in honest toil. Surely the haymaker in the barn, 
the blacksmith at the forge, the housewife at the door, 
the gardener among his greenhouse flowers, and sim- 
ilar themes, may be made into attractive indoor-genres. 

Genre-photography, whether indoor or outdoor, is 
one of the most difficult branches of photography to 
master. The human element involved is no small 
factor in the success or failure of the worker. On the 
other hand, there is much satisfaction in being able to 
solve the technical, artistic and human equations that 
follow one another in quick succession. During the 
winter, there are innumerable opportunities to pro- 
duce delightful indoor-genres of home-life, family and 
friends. At the outset, remember that the value and 
charm of a genre is its fidelity to fact. It must ring 
true to be convincing. 

In making indoor-genres, daylight, artificial light 
and flashlight-apparatus may be used. However, the 
least expensive illuminants at present are daylight, 
gas and electric-light. A cloudy-bright day, between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. during the months of 
February and March is particularly good for indoor- 
genre photography. There being no sun to cast 
heavy shadows or annoy the subject by its brilliancy, 
the camerist may work with comparative freedom. 
He will need virtually no diffusing-screens; and a sheet, 
placed judiciously to reflect the light where it is needed, 





should complete the necessary preparations. Of 
course, care must be taken to expose correctly and to 
use the plate or film best adapted to do this sort of 
work. This remark applies equally well to indoor- 
genres made by artificial light. A nitrogen-filled el 
tric-lamp will produce a strong actinic light that w#l 
enable the worker to obtain excellent results at night. 
However, owing to the very intensity of the illumina- 
tion, various forms of light-diffusion must be evolved 
in order to avoid extremely harsh contrasts and un- 
pleasing facial expressions. Care should be taken to 
make sure that the electric wiring of the house and 
that the “service” electric current will permit such a 
powerful lamp to be used without danger of blowing 
out the fuses and otherwise injuring the wiring in the 
house, or, possibly, the operator. In most cases, the 
use of a nitrogen-filled electric-lamp will cause no 
trouble, and it is by far the most effective illuminant 
because there is no smoke, noise or dust. ‘Two or more 
of these lamps should answer all requirements. 

Then, we have several excellent types of electric 
home-portrait lamps which use a special type of carbon 
in an arc, and these give out an intense though com- 
paratively soft actinic light. There are also several 
excellent portrait-flashlamps on the market to-day 
that may be used with a minimum of danger, smoke 
and dust. Some remarkable improvements have been 
made within the last year, and the camerist who ex- 
pects to do much of this work should obtain all avail- 
able information from the manufacturers to ensure 
getting an equipment that will meet his needs. Ob- 
viously, these outfits are more expensive than nitrogen- 
filled electric -lamps; but if the camerist can afford one 
of these outfits, he should be able to produce excel- 
lent results. Of course, the use of gas does not enable 
the worker to place the illumination where it will do 
the most good. However, a little originality will work 
wonders, and even a gas reading-lamp may be made to 
serve the purpose. Those who demur at the use of 
flashpowder should remember that the modern flash- 
light-outfit, with its flashbag, virtually does away with 
the smoke-nuisance; and, at the same time, so muffles 
the noise of the explosion that the subject is not per- 
turbed in the least. If the worker will use flashpowder 
according to directions, and with care, there is no more 
danger to himself or to his subject than there is in 
motoring, canoeing or swimming. Of course, he who 
takes risks must pay the price of foolhardiness. Flash- 
lights at night, or during the day when the light is 
weak, arrest motion and permit the use of low-speed 
lenses that are fitted to cameras of moderate cost. 

The making of indoor-genres demands an unusual 
degree of tact, artistic perception and a sense of humor. 
If the camerist attempts to succeed by assuming a dic- 
tatorial manner, or by forcing his models to do things 
that are uncongenial or unnatural to them, he will fail 
to make the sort of indoor-genres that the jury will ap- 
prove. I cannot emphasise too strongly the necessity 
to make the picture conform to the characteristics of 
the subject. Moreover, do not desert fact just to 
obtain an unusual or startling effect. 

A. H. Brearpstey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
reeeive Pooro-Era MaaGazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaazine, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 


picture. 
Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entcred must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-EraA MaGaziINng, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
rup at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed November 30, 1924 


First Prize: J. M. Osaki. 
Second Prize: Irving Sparks. 
Honorable Mention: Paul L. Miller; C. A. Pierce; 
S. Horino; John H. Kemp; Henry A. Lyner; Margaret 
I. Parsons. 


Many Women are among the Beginners 


No poust some of our readers have been watching 
the steadily increasing number of women who are 
taking an active interest in our competitions. This is 
particularly noticeable in the recent Beginners’ Com- 
petitions. Needless to say, I am very glad that so 
many women are entering pictures and I hope that more 
will feel that our competitions are not cold-blooded 
affairs but rather a friendly consideration of each pic- 
ture submitted and a sincere desire to help the one who 
made it to get more out of photography. Let me add 
that I have in mind several women who are making 
splendid progress and who will soon make competitors 
in the Advanced Competition realise that from the 
ranks of the Beginners come the pictorial leaders of 
tomorrow. Incidentally, I repeat here that the begin- 
ner is the foundation for the future growth of photo- 
graphy. Ina few short years, those who now hold the 
pictorial honors of the world will pass on; and from 
such competitions as this one must come the incentive 
to beginners to keep on and win photographic success. 

It has been my privilege and pleasure to receive many 
letters from women-beginners in all parts of the country 
and overseas. In most of these letters I believe that 
I detect a slight note of dread and even fear that to 
submit pictures to this competition is to court harsh 
criticism and virtual discouragement. Whether this 
feeling is due to a natural shrinking from the cold eye of 
the critic or whether competitions in general have 
received some unpleasant notoriety, I am unable to 
say. At any rate, I wish to take this opportunity to 
assure my readers that insofar as Pooto-ERA competi- 
tions are concerned, they need have no fear of harsh 
treatment at the hands of the jury or of the editor and 
publisher. 

To be sure, even the most friendly criticism may not 
be especially pleasing. I know what it is to do one’s 
very best and then be criticised for it. However, if it 
be understood that only kindness and a sincere desire to 
help governs the criticism, then the least that we can 
do is to accept it with a smile. I mention this particu- 
larly for I know that some of the women-beginners are 
a bit sensitive. They try very hard not to show it and 
to “play the game”’; but, at times, it is difficult to have 
one’s best effort relegated to the background. How- 
ever, we try to build up rather than tear to pieces in our 
criticisms; and many, I am glad to say, have dis- 
covered our point of approach and send in their pictures 
with a light heart. 

No doubt it will interest my readers to know that a 
number of women who have been sending in prints are 
doing very well by selling pictures and doing part- 
time photographic work. The fact is that in matters 
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EARLY MORNING AT THE PARK J. M. OSAKI 
FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


of taste they excel the men. I refer particularly to 
greeting-cards, place-cards and menu-cards. Then, 
too, there are many little ways that clever women 
devise to use prints of flowers, children, pets and inte- 
rior-views. All this work—much of it done in spare 
time—adds not a little to the income of the individual 
or of the family. I am not so sure that many women- 
beginners who now send in prints to this competition 
will not eventually surpass the men in those branches 
of photographic work where a woman’s daintiness and 
good taste count heavily. 

All of which brings me to the point of this little 
article, namely that those of my women-readers who 
have merely read, and not done any real photographic 
work, will do well to begin now to enter prints in this 
competition. Really, it is not a tremendous task. 
What is more, there is real pleasure in store. Every 
woman likes to do something well and receive the 
admiration of others. Photography offers a splendid 
opportunity to every woman to express all her latent 
love of the beautiful and the artistic. This depart- 
ment is ready to serve. We ask our readers to give us 
the opportunity to prove it. 


A. H. BEearpsLey. 


Beginners’ Competition 


J. M. Osaxt’s “Early Morning in the Park” is a 
delight to the eye. It is an effort of which the advanced 
worker would be proud, and shows that frequently, in 
our junior competition—those with a practical camera- 
experience of less than two years—workers manifest 
an artistic and expressive ability of a high order. Mr. 
Osaki is eminently gifted with artistic vision and a love 
of nature. About the only objection the critical 
observer may have to this composition is the too 
brightly lighted path which divides the picture into 
two distinct parts. An examination of a superb small 
(contact) print of one-half of the original, stereoscopic 
negative shows the path to be in shadow, with only a 
few shafts of sunlight crossing it. The fault therefore 
lies with the inadequately prepared enlargement 
entered in the competition and used for reproduction. 
This lack of attention on the photographer’s part has 
resulted in an untruthful and, at the same time, detri- 
mental representation of the path, which plays a very 
important part in the composition of this picture; 
although, to be sure, the grassy bank in the lower left 
corner—inky black in the accompanying original 
contact print—assumes an agreeably dark-gray tone 
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DOLORES IRVING SPARKS 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


in the enlarged print. The original stereoscopic 
negative certainly deserves a skilfully prepared enlarge- 
ment, for it shows the worker to be very successful 
in this branch of photography. 

Data: Made at Los Angeles, Cal.; February 21, 
1924; bright sunlight; R. B. Telescopic Graflex; 6- 
inch Cooke Anastigmat F/4.5; used at F/8; 1/40 
second; Premo Film Pack; Eastman No. 2 Tank 
Developer; made from part of 344 x 444 negative; 
Wollensak, F/4-stop used near F/6; Wellington Bro- 
mide; developed with metol-hydro. 

“Dolores” is a very creditable performance for a 
beginner. A pleasing pose, figure admirably placed, 
dress of an artistic design, low-toned and pattern not 
too conspicuous, and good photography. The whole 
figure, even to the hat with its bright touch of white, 
and not forgetting the appropriate, plain background, 
spells simplicity and harmony. My personal com- 
pliments to the promising artist, Irving Sparks! 

Data: Made at Baltimore, Maryland; August 1924; 
Ica camera (244 x 3144); 444-inch Dominar lens F/4.5; 
used at F/4.5 with diffusing-disc; illumination—two 
300-watt lamps; 1 second; Eastman roll-film; Eastman 
formula for development; enlarged on P. M. C. Mat 
Bromide No. 6. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Correction is good when administered in time. 
Danish Proverb. 


A Chinaman’s Application for Photographic 
Position at a Dealer’s 


AN advertisement inserted in one of the London 
papers brought a well-known photographic firm a very 
fine specimen of Chinese-English. The letter was as 
follows: “I am (name) and my lodge (address) for a 
time. 

“It is for my personal benefit that I write for a 
position in your honorable firm. 

“T have a flexible brain that will adapt itself to your 
business, and in consequence bring good efforts to your 
honorable selves. 

“My education was impressed upon me in the 
Peking University, in which place I graduated Number 
One. I can drive a typewriter with good noise, and my 
English is great. 

““My references are of the good, and should you 
hope to see me they will be read by you with great 
pleasure. 

“My last job has left from me, for the good reason 
that the large man is dead. It was on account of no 
fault of mine. 

“So, Honorable Sirs, what about it? 

“Tf I can be of use to you, I will arrive on some date 
that you should guess.” —Exchange. 

[We wonder whether the applicant was successful. 
—Eprror.] 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 











NATURE'S UPHOLSTERY 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-Era MaGaziIneE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue effort ‘““Nature’s Upholstery” reveals on the 
part of its maker a considerable knowledge of the 
fundamentals of picture-making. The principal object 
of interest is well placed, the background is all that 
could be desired, and a pleasing perspective is afforded. 
The use of a suitable lens at a proper stop-opening 
and for a sufficient time to render good tonal-values 
is evident. There is no excess of wearisome detail nor 
any distracting features, and all the elements make 
for simplicity and unity. 

However, as this is essentially a snow-picture, it 
must be judged from that stand-point, bearing in 
mind the essentials of illumination and shadow-effect. 
The view-point, doubtless, was the best available, 
but should have been supported by improved lighting 
and increased exposure. The morning-light has 
thrown the shadows behind the benches, where they 
are almost lost. An evening lighting, with much- 
increased exposure, would have cast long shadows in 
front, where they would have given leading lines and 
rendered the foreground in a desirably lower tone, 
and would have added brilliancy, contrast and tone- 
gradation by its contre-jour effect. Thus he would 
have complied with the basic law that environment—- 
surrounding conditions or forces which influence or 
modif y—must support the theme in every possible way. 


THEODORE WESTERFIELD 
THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


The title should not be taken too seriously lest its 
incongruity becomes too manifest. Consider it rather 
as a fantasy—a conceit which makes no demands on 
our imaginative faculties. Then the picture assumes 
its true value—a sentiment of the moment. 


J. W. Aparr. 


THE beauty of snow-scenes in photography consists 
in the infinitely delicate rendition of gradations that 
hover close to pure white. Necessarily in a high key, 
they need very careful exposure. Except in the case 
of happy accidents, this correct exposure can be ob- 
tained only by calculating the actinic strength of the 
light and the speed of the emulsion. Although the 
Autocrat of the camera-world does not mention the 
speed of his films, you can learn their speed by con- 
sulting Burroughs-Welcome, and you can get a Wat- 
kins meter which will give you the actinic value of 
the light. Thus equipped, the photographer might 
have avoided the gaucherie of this picture: there is 
almost no gradation in the highlights; the snow in 
front of the chairs is dark, and that behind the chairs 
is light—same snow! 

The composition is not pleasing: an awkward row of 
chairs, with a tree apparently growing out of the back 
of one of them. Whatever may be on the left edge of 
the picture, it must be off at an enormous distance, 
judging from the perspective. Doubtless, this is the 
result of standing too near the seats and using a lens 
of too short a focus. Doubtless, also, the chairs are 
photographed from too low a point of view; they seem 
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THE ROAD 


BESSIE O. JOHNSON 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


preposterously high, and one wonders where a sitter 
would put his feet in such chairs. The technique is 
bad and the composition faulty. Query, was the scene 
worth a plate or a film, any how? 


E. L. C. Morse. 


INasmucH as Mr. Westerfeld has chosen for his sub- 
ject, ‘““Nature’s Upholstery”, the chief point of interest 
is in the mantle of snow which covers the seats. The 
view-point is excellent for pictorial effect, displaying 
nicely, as it does, the structure of lines in the seat- 
arrangement; and the lines of the trees in the back- 
ground running counter to the picture-subject give an 
added touch of distinction. But though the subject 
has been well placed in the picture-space, and the com- 
position well handled, much has been lost in pleasing 
effect through incorrect exposure and treatment. The 
conditions of lighting were evidently good; but the 
print lacks the snap, sparkle and brilliance of a well- 
timed snow-picture. The oft-neglected photographic 
axiom, “Expose for the tones most needed”, might 
have been a useful guide in this instance. 


Wan. F. Murpven. 


“PerFect nature, unalloyed” I concluded, and I 
was preparing to find new diversion more charitable 
than the criticising of good photography, when it 
flashed through my mind that even nature is not with- 
out its blemishes; for are there not spots on the surface 
of the sun and craters on the moon? Again I studied 
the picture and this time, influenced no doubt by the 
very comfort of my position in a well-fashioned plush 
chair, I found a fault; but, alas! not with the wonders 
of nature, but with the photographer. Now when I 
see a bench, and especially a park-bench, I am tempted 
to settle upon it; but somehow this bench, even with 
its ermine upholstery, does not have this attraction. 
Instinctively I go to turn up my collar and I know that 
if I was passing the spot, I would hurry along; for every- 
thing seems gray and cold. But how could this situa- 
tion be remedied? Could the camerist not have waited 
until the sun was higher in the heavens? As a con- 
sequence, the background would have been brought 
into more bold relief and the bench—ah, the bench!- 
if only a single sunbeam danced along its length, it 
would hold for me such inducement that I would sink 
into its downy upholstery until ordered along by some 
blue-coated upholder of the law. 

Irving W. Haxsteap. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








Tue results of the Kalosat Photographic Com- 
petition, referred to elsewhere in this issue, are very 
interesting in that they show the capabilities of the 
Kalosat lens as used under varying conditions, and 
also from clear to soft definition. What must be a 
particular source of pride and satisfaction to the 
manufacturers is the circumstance that the participants 
in the contest were serious workers some of whom are 
well-known pictorialists. This competition is only a 
suggestion to what extent the Kalosat lenses are being 
used by amateurs and professionals also. 

Although ‘The Shadow,” page 67, failed to win 
one of the three prizes, it is an engaging subject, and 
amusing and convincing in its story-telling quality. 
The performer is admirably placed in the enclosure 
and the result of her digital skill is adequately assertive. 
The photography is uniformly excellent. Further- 
more, no illustration in this issue is better suited to the 
requirements of the front-cover. Unfortunately, no 
data were supplied for the Kalosat series of pictures. 

“The County National Bank’”’, frontispiece, is one of 
the best photographs of this kind that I have been 
privileged to see. Admirably composed—excepting 
the long strip of window near the left margin—well- 
lighted, with the beautiful columns emphasising the 
height of the interior and the scattered figures spon- 
taneously engaged, the picture merits the distinction 
of being pronounced the finest achievement in the 
competition. Perhaps, in another print, the seriously 
objectionable vertical highlight, already mentioned, 
will have disappeared. 

The bronze figure of an elk—a monument erected 
by the Elks fraternity, on the Mohawk Trail, page 64, 
is known to every traveler along this popular highway 
in northwestern Massachusetts. From the spot 
where the monument stands, a fine view is obtained 
of the surrounding country. This is indicated in Mr. 
Hahn’s photograph. 

“The Dancer”, page 65, attracts by the grace of 
pose, suitably high key, and modesty of attire. If 
the artist intended to simulate the effect of marble, 
he eminently succeeded. 

The landscape by Frank O'Neil, page 66, is admir- 
able in proportions. The manner of managing the 
reflected sky displays fine artistic judgment. Being 
the foreground, the reflections yield in brightness to 
the beautiful sky above—a nice adjustment which 
only too often is neglected. 

The place of highest importance, in the charming 
group on page 68, has been rightly allotted to the doll. 
The picture represents a delightful phase of child-life 
and, as such, it should not be considered too seriously. 
The spirit of the theme has been interpreted with 
uncommon skill, and the photography could not be 
bettered. It is a picture of the home, and the setting 
is appropriate and restful. 

Our faithful contributor from overseas, J.- Herbert 
Saunders, shows the versatility of his joyous specialty, 
picturing scenes of happy childhood, in “‘Dorothy”. 
The little maiden seems to be engaged in adjusting the 
figured apron—an act which must cause some amuse- 
ment and her own roguish smile. The technique, 
including the tonal quality, is praiseworthy. 











The celestial photographs which accompany the 
present chapter of Professor Stokley’s instructive 
story of star-land are truly awe-inspiring. As the 
results of the science of astronomical photography, 
they border on the phenomenal. Our readers would 
seem to owe a debt of gratitude to the author of these 
illuminating articles, which are being enjoyed largely 
for his clear and felicitous style. 

“Power”, by N. Courtney Owen, refers evidently 
to the railroad-train which may be seen skirting the 
shore of the “moonlit” lake. The smoke from the 
engine very obligingly obscures a part of the lunar 
reflection, of which the artist rightly took advantage. 

The illustrations of the different types of “‘kiné” 
cameras, used by amateur workers, will be welcomed 
by those of our readers who know them only by their 
trade-names. 

How the famous German portraitist, Nicola Per- 
scheid, came to be photographed by Franz Viiltl, of 
the classical city of Weimar (Goethe, Schiller, Liszt), 
is something I am unable to explain at the present 
time. Viltl, himself, is a portraitist of high rank and, 
evidently, a friend of the sitter. That the portrait was 
made con amore, seems conclusive from the letter 
received from the Weimar artist. The expression of 
sadness—developed, perhaps, since the World War— 
seems foreign to the habitually serious though not 
discontented aspect of the man, as I knew him in 
1904 and, later, in 1910. He was always deeply en- 
grossed in his work, concentrating his efforts on the 
all-absorbing task of making characteristic and artistic 
portraits of his sitters. He never slighted his work, in 
any way, and never produced a portrait that did not 
have his unqualified approval. He was a supreme 
technician in every department of the art. His brother- 
artist, Viltl, seems to have risen to the demands of the 
situation to produce an honest, sincere likeness of his 
distinguished friend. The beautiful, diffused lighting 
of the head, the finely graded quality of tone, and the 
delicate modeling of the features are evidence of the 
skill of a master craftsman. 

The opportunities offered by King Winter are but 
partly appreciated by the average camerist. William 
S. Davis, from his permanent seashore-home on Long 
Island, is busily observing the ever-changing moods of 
nature at all seasons of the year. The studies which 
illustrate his present article are characteristic of his 
ability as a photo-pictorialist. The finest of the present 
series is “In the Moonlight”, page 89. The rendering 
of the subtle, mysterious quality of moonlight is a 
technical achievement of the highest order. As a 
pictorial composition, this nocturnal landscape merits 
high praise. The critical beholder cannot but admire 
the serene aspect of the scene, the prevailing peace, 
harmony and repose, and the total absence of a 
discordant note. The original print was honored by 
being hung in exhibitions in Los Angeles, New York, 
Boston, Bangor and Pennsylvania State College. 

Data: Made at Orient, Long Island, N. Y.; 7.45 
to 8.15 p.m. (30 minutes); moon at one side; 344 x 444 
plate camera; Anastigmat, at stop F/6. 3; Roebuck 
Double-Coated Ortho. plate; pyro; enlargement on 
P. M. C. Bromide No. 2. 
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The extremely rigid arrangement of objects, animate 
and inanimate, by Margaret Hough, page 93, is equal- 
ised by the appealing quality of the trio in the basket. 
Fortunately, too, the kitten at either side of the puppy 
is “dark-complexioned”’, otherwise the balance of this 
symmetrical composition would be disturbed. Technic- 
ally’ good. It’s a picture designed to please the little 
ones; and why shouldn’t they derive some benefit 
from the copy of PHoro-Era that lies on the family- 
table? 

Data: In the shade; October 12, 1.30 p.m.; Planatic 
(5x 7) series III; short bulb-exposure; Eastman film; 
No. 2 developer; print Azo F No. 2. 

The view of Yosemite Falls printed by courtesy of 
the National Geographic Magazine, page 94, is an 
interesting and instructive topographical study of 
that famous spot. It may be well for the beholder to 
compare this aérial photograph with any good ter- 
restial one of this subject and note the difference in 
topographical appearance. 


Honorable Mention 


In “Please” of group, page 100, the camerist suc- 
ceeded well in choosing a background which would 
throw the figure of his pet-dog into strong relief. The 
resulting contrast produces a high degree of realism that 
is the very antithesis to an artistic treatment of the 
subject. Obviously, the definition is very clear and 
the background uniformly dark, without any dis- 
concerting accessories or objects. 

Data: Rear of the house; September, 1924; 2 P.M.; 
cloudy, bright; Ansco Speedex 244 x 3144; 34-inch 
Goerz Dagor; at F/6.8; 1/25 second; Kodak roll-film; 
pyro, tank; enl. on Eastman Bromide “Old Master’’; 
Nepera Solution. 

“Brer” Rabbit (No. 2) is thinking. What he did 
immediately after the exposure is left to the fertile 
imagination of the beholder. And the fate of the 
carrot?) Was Bunny interrupted in his anticipated 
feast, or was his favorite morsel merely placed there as 
an inducement to “look pleasant’’? 

There is no clue to any of these vital questions, for 
the highly important data are lacking. The group is 
a simple and pleasing composition and an admirable 
bit of photography. 

The humor of Mr. Ziegler’s caprice, No. 3, is con- 
vincing and contagious. At first glance, it looks as if 
Bossie’s head were protruding from an opening in the 
barn-door which had contracted leaving the beholder 
in doubt as to the animal’s eventual fate. An inspection 
of the picture, however, explains the attempted Hou- 
dini trick; for Bossie is seen to have advanced a little 
from the open door, towards the right, and to be turning 
its head abruptly in the opposite direction—the 
observer’s left, and to be inquiring if anyone had 
called it. Mr. Ziegler shows himself to be a clever 
photographer-humorist, lending spice to the page. 
The spacing to this unique comic is capital and the 
photography eminently adequate. Data: August, 
1924; cloudy; B. & L. Ic Tessar; 6-inch focus; stop, 
F/5.6; 1/50 second; Graflex roll-film; Elon-Pyro; 
enl. on Wellington Thick Rough. 

Cornelia Clarke adds variety to the competition by 
entering her speaking cat. Miss Clarke has spent 
much time traveling in Europe, in countries where she 
utilised her knowledge of—but I am not at liberty to 
reveal the extent of her linguistic accomplishments. 
What her domestic pet is capable of, I am unable to 
say; but, for the present, it seems to be limited to an 
expressive ‘“‘mee-ow’’. Pussie’s picture appears to 
be excellent, although the receding planes may be a 
trifle abrupt. 


“Bobs” (No. 5) had dropped into a comfortable pose 
which his mistress recognised as one worthy to be 
perpetuated by the camera. The setting, too, was 
appropriate and, with the light falling at the proper 
angle, Mrs. Weller proceeded to exercise, successfully, 
her artistic skill, after having satisfied herself that no 
disturbing objects or influences were present. 

Data: May, 4 p.M.; sunny; 314 x 4144 Reflex Camera; 
534-inch Aldis lens; stop, F-4.5; 1/60 second; film- 
pack; pyro-soda; bromide enlargement. 

“Trotty”, is by W. S. Davis whose sterling inter- 
pretive ability is exemplified in the forepart of this 
issue. The picture bears the impress of masterful 
personality. The values are superb; nothing could be 
finer; the texture and gradations of Trotty’s coat have 
been rendered in their true beauty, without a sugges- 
tion of intrusive, intensive realism. 

Data: October, 11.45 a.m.; clear light; subject posed, 
outdoors, in the shadow of a building; 4x5 view- 
camera; 714-inch R.R. lens; stop, F/8; 1/5 second; 
Cramer Crown Plate; M. Q.; P. M. C. No. 2 Bromide. 

Witrrep A. FREeNcH. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Our readers will remember Miss Johnson’s entertain- 
ing little story, in the January issue, in which the 
lady related her experiences as a successful picture- 
maker. Although I remained unconvinced, I admired 
her pluck in the pursuit of pictorial happiness. Desir- 
ous to increase her store of esthetic information, she 
places her effort, ““The Road”, at the mercy of those 
who are willing to give aid, comfort and encouragement. 


o 


Safe Pictorial Guides 


TxoseE who have read this magazine during the past 
sixteen years may remember that I have earnestly 
recommended the study of the works of the old masters 
in painting for composition, proportion, and other 
important qualities. I still urge this practice, but 
with reservations. Do not regard the symmetrical 
altar-pieces by Botticelli, Ghirlandajo and other artists 
of the renaissance as examples of composition to be 
emulated, excepting as decorative, or where a rigid, 
symmetrical design is eminently appropriate. Even 
Raphael’s famous Madonna del Baldacchino, a beau- 
tiful example of symmetrical design, was painted to 
suit the spirit of the architecture of the church where 
it was to be placed. Like many other splendid altar- 
pieces, it glorifies an art-museum. The most celebrated 
example of symmetrical composition, perhaps, is 
Leonardo’s “Last Supper’, long since irreparably 
damaged, although it is specially famous as a portrayal 
of supreme facial and manual expression. As such, it 
should be studied—in form of an engraving (a good im- 
pression) by Morghen or Toschi—by pictorial workers 
interested in portrait-characterisation or genre. Visits 
to prominent exhibitions of photo-pictorial art—like 
those of the photographic salons held, in the spring 
of the year, in New York, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Toronto—are well worth the effort. 
One of the best means to obtain sound pictorial knowl- 
edge is the careful reading of such reliable books as 
The Fine Art of Photography, by Anderson; Photo- 
graphy and Fine Art, by Bailey; Pictorial Composition 
in Photography, by Hammond, and Pictorial Photo- 
graphy, by Anderson. These books are finely illus- 
trated and I, personally, endorse them heartily. They 
are included in our list of standard works published 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








A Simple Optical Expedient 


On the narrow wall (fifteen inches wide), between 
my two extremely large office-windows which look out 
upon the sky, is a vertical row of photographs. This 
may not seem worthy of notice; although elsewhere, in 
a similar place, there is apt to be nothing but a bare 
space. But this is the sanctum of a photographic, 
picture-loving editor, and the walls are covered with 
attractive photographs. On a bright day, when the 
shades are up, a flood of light enters through this pair 
of windows, making it difficult to distinguish the pic- 
tures which occupy the narrow, intervening wall-space. 
The interested visitor quickly gives up any attempt to 
inspect them, and focuses his attention on pictures 
elsewhere in the room. Having accomplished this 
commendable object, he usually expresses regret to be 
unable to see the pictures lined up between the two 
windows. Asked to look at them, one at a time, 
through an improvised tube formed by the curved 
fingers of his hand, the visitor complies and is quick to 
express his surprise and satisfaction. If the observer is 
a photographer, he is agreeably surprised at the result, 
and wonders why he, himself, hadn’t thought of the 
idea. If he understands elementary optics, he remem- 
bers that this simple principle is put into practice when 
photographing against the light by placing a hood over 
the lens. The exclusion of extraneous, dazzling light 
subdues halation, defines the outlines of the picture and 
reveals details in the deep shadows. 

Not wishing to subject my visitors to any embar- 
rassment, and to facilitate matters, I made several 
paper-tubes, one inch in diameter and nine inches in 
length. By standing about ten feet from the unfavor- 
ably placed pictures, and holding one of these tubes 
close to one eye, the observer is enabled to see them, one 
at a time, with perfect distinctness and ease. Not 
only this; but by using the tube on pictures already 
well-lighted, he will notice an improvement in clear- 
ness of vision, because of the elimination of extraneous 
light-rays and other objects. 

By using such a tube, which can be quickly im- 
provised out of a sheet of paper, or by making a roll 
out of a catalog, the visitor to a picture-gallery will be 
able to concentrate light and attention on the picture 
he is viewing. If a loose roll is used, and the size of 
the paper permits, its diameter can be increased to 
meet the demands of a larger picture one desires to 
study. 

In observing birds sitting in trees and silhouetted 
against the sky, a roll made from dark-colored paper, 
will greatly aid the vision. 


The Value of Caution 


A Wett-KNown photo-pictorialist, who is spending 
his winter-vacation in Florida, wrote home for his 
photographic chemicals. They arrived in due course 
of time; but a solution of potassic ferrocyanide was 
missing. When he arrived home, some time after- 
wards, he asked his wife why she did not include that 
solution. She explained that it was labeled, “Not to 
be taken!” 


Not so the Photo-Pictorial Worker 


Once there was a man who wanted to go to Heaven. 
When he died, an angel took him by the hand and led 
him to wonderful places. He saw majestic mountains 
lifting their lofty peaks into the blue haze of cloudland. 
He stood in mighty forests where the spirelike trees 
raised their heads above the green meadows far below, 
and through whose branches the wind-harp of God 
played entrancing nature-melodies. He beheld great 
rivers winding their placid course to the seas, fed by 
brook and stream from the secret places of the land. 
Fragrant flowers lifted their sweet faces everywhere 
and wafted their perfume on every breeze. Beautiful, 
wild things played unafraid upon the mountain-sides 
and in the valleys. Happy children laughed and 
shouted along the way. Everywhere was joy, peace 
and serenity. 

The man feasted his weary soul on these scenes, as 
the angel led him. And he said, “Ah, this is Heaven 
indeed! How magnificent it all is!” 

And the angel replied, ““No, this is the world in 
which you lived and which you never saw.” —Exchange. 


Too Literal 


THERE is a camerist of my acquaintance, whose 
mode of rendering is by means of graphic realism. 
No object, however small—unless it be a fly or a small 
insect—escapes his all-seeing lens. In a letter written 
while he was visiting Munich, Bavaria, last summer, 
he gave a glowing account of the concerts he had heard 
in that artistic city, which, as most music-lovers know, 
is famous for the excellence of its musical performances. 
“Why,” he wrote, “I heard standard works of such 
great composers as Brook, Commerce, Bumblebee, 
Wheelwright and Green.” I read this formidable list 
of musicians with wonderment. I did not recognise one 
of them. Finally, it dawned upon my sluggish brain. 
In his usually meticulous way the writer had translated 
into English literally the names of the well-known 
composers: Bach, Handel, Hummel, Wagner and Verdi. 


A Potential Danger in the Studio 


SoMEBopy is always trying to embarrass either the 
photographer or his sitter. Now here is a hard-boiled, 
unsympathetic, intolerant soul who would stop a 
flapper from powdering her nose in a crowded elevator; 
or while crossing the middle of the street, to the horror 
of onrushing automobilists. He may be responsible for 
the following, familiar dialog :— 

He: “I had something nice to say to you this evening; 
but I see that you are not in a condition to hear it.” 

She: “‘Why not?” 

He: “Because, if your face lights up, the powder will 
go off!” 


An Ambiguous Advertisement 


“SomMEBODY wants your Photograph,” declares an 
advertisement. All right; but we make this proviso— 
not if it’s for the Rogues’ Gallery —Exchange. 
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A New Print-Dryer for the Amateur 
Photo-Finisher 


Tue amateur photo-finisher is often confronted with 
the problem as to how to dry his prints in the best 
way; the machine or device that is herein pictured is 
made of sheet metal, with racks of wire and cheese- 
cloth, laid one above the other, as shown in the drawing. 
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This dryer is used with either gas, oil, or a fan, and 
will dry your pictures in from twenty to thirty minutes, 
after they have been removed from the water. The 
whole apparatus takes up a comparatively small 
amount of space compared with its value to the finisher 
and will prove a very economical and _ satisfactory 
article for the man who wishes to try out the idea for 
his own use; the material to make it will not cost over 
$5.00, thus saving him some money on an original 
purchase, and since it has been actually tried out and 
not found wanting in any way, it can be especially 
recommended for its proved performance in line of 
duty. 

Additional racks may be added as the need presents 
itself; one of the best features of this device is the heat- 
spreading device, which is nothing more or less than a 
bent piece of metal that rests on the bottom of this 
apparatus, and keeps any direct heat from actually 
reaching the prints or setting them on fire when they 
become bone dry. The dryer stands on iron-legs from 
the floor and has two doors, which lock tightly, and 
the prints dry in a very short time without curling. 


The racks are easily removable for easy access and 
cleaning when necessary. There are, of course many 
types of dryers on the market and some of them are 
very expensive; but if you want to make one that will 
do all that they will do and save you some money, try 
making one like this and you will be well pleased with 
its effectiveness. 

C. H. Tuomas. 
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After-Fixing of Toned Prints 


In all toning-methods in which ferricyanide of potas- 
sium is used (uranium, copper, or iron toning), in which 
a secondary silver-ferrocyanide is formed, in time 
there appears a bronzy, bluish gray border or spots 
on the darker portions of the prints when they are 
not re-fixed after toning. Instructions for fixing the 
prints after toning are very rarely given in toning- 
directions, but the following fixing-bath by Prof. 
Namias is an exception: 

EE Te See ... 250 ce. 
ere er ee ee 100 grms. 


B. Boricacid......... . Trees | 
eee ee eee re 250 ce. 
When fully dissolved mix A and B. Or the following 
may be used: 


Water. = ae aa As EMEA ES SL . 1 litre 
ee Leen eee ee een ee 100 grms. 
Sodium acetate be 


When completely dissolved, add 5 cc. acetic acid. 
Fixing takes about 10 minutes; then wash thoroughly. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY 








THE interest in amateur kinematography is growing 
rapidly and is not confined to this country. The 
Amateur Photographer of London is conducting a 
department devoted to this new art, and the amateurs 
appear to take to the idea. In this department, I 
notice that Lord Plunket advises amateurs to have 
their actors move much more slowly than in real life in 
order to register properly. Lord Plunket has hit upon 
one trouble which will confront amateurs, but I must 
object to his statement. The difficulty is not in the 
speed but in the character of the motion. Normal 
motion will appear to be very rough in projection, but 
the speed will be correct. Remember that a foot of 
film runs through the projector in the same length of 
time it occupied in running through the camera. The 
point of importance is to have the actors’ movements 
smooth and continuous. In ordinary life, a man in 
taking a book from a table will shoot his hand out 
abruptly, hesitate and fumble a moment with the 
book, jerk it up, stop the hand and throw the book 
open with a jerk. The actor allows his hand to glide 
forward smoothly, grasps the book without hesitation 
and without entirely stopping the movement, lifts it 
through an arc. Then he deliberately opens the book 
at one place and continues in like manner. He will 
use no more total time than the ordinary man, but 
each frame on the film will show an almost constant 
change in position of the arm. Therein lies the secret. 
Abrupt movements are so rapid for a given period that 
the change in position will be too great in two adjacent 
frames. You will thus understand that the fault lies 
in the movement being too rapid during certain periods 
and entire lack of motion during other periods, but 
not in too rapid total motion. 


Take full advantage of the fine lens-equipment you 
have on your kiné-camera. Owing to the extremely 
short focal length, the depth of focus at the largest 
aperture will be great enough for almost any work. 
Close-ups, of course, will require a smaller aperture 
in most cases; but usually you will use the diaphragm 
only to regulate exposure. 


When I was a youngster in college I used a small 
microscope a great deal, in fact I was seldom without 
it. I then purchased a good compound microscope and 
was at a loss to know what to do with it. You have no 
trouble in finding subjects for still-photography, but 
the question which confronts the owner of a new kiné- 
camera is, “What shall I photograph?” 

The world about you is filled with subjects. At 
present, motion will be of more importance than com- 
position. You can easily specialise. There is human 
activity in the cities. Nature abounds with excellent 
subjects, if you live in the country. Children are 
always good subjects; in fact, among the best. Jackie 
Coogan’s appeal is that of the child, rather than that 
of the actor. Human interest is a requirement of news- 
photographs, this element combined with elementary 
dramatic form will give your motion films a character 
which will appeal to relatives, friends and even casual 
aquaintances—your public. Your viewpoint will now 
be that of a dramatist rather than that of a pictorialist. 


Just one bit of advice concerning the purchase of a 
camera. This instrument should last for years. For 
this reason purchase an instrument which requires a 
standard film which can always be obtained. There 
are three standard films in use in this country; the 
professional standard, thirty-eight millimeters wide; 
the safety standard, twenty-eight millimeters wide and 
the sub-standard, sixteen millimeters wide. If you 
expect to use your camera for amusement or home- 
work only, by all means use the sixteen millimeter 
film. It is so much easier upon your purse. This is 
the film used in the Bell & Howell Filmo, Ciné-Kodak, 


Victor and other new amateur cameras. 


Reversal Method Used for Ciné Kodak Films 


Tue Ciné Kodak News, published by the Eastman 
Kodak Company in the interest of amateur motion- 
pictures, describes in the November number, the 
“reversal method” by which the negative-film is 
changed into a positive. This is the chief character- 
istic of their 16 mm. film and is a great factor in cutting 
down operating-cost of their outfit. 

The reversal is a chemical process, the film being 
first routed through a series of upright tubes which 
contain solutions that develop it strongly. This re- 
sults in an unfixed negative. Exposed grains have 
become black. Unexposed grains do not develop but 
remain sensitive in character and white in color. In 
the third step, the dark metallic silver-image—the 
negative—made from the exposed grains, is dissolved 
out by a solution termed the bleach-bath. This leaves 
behind a complementary positive image of unexposed 
silver-bromide. The film is then re-exposed to light. 
This makes the remaining silver-bromide grains de- 
velopable. 

After the re-exposure, the fifth step is to pass the 
film through another series of solution-tubes for de- 
veloping, fixing and washing in the usual way. This 
last development acts only on the grains that were not 
exposed in the camera but were affected later by the 
re-exposure described in the preceding paragraph. In 
development these grains become black, of course. 
Thus the grains that were black in the negative are 
dissolved away and those that were white in the nega- 
tive are blackened by re-exposure and development, 
making a positive ready for the Kodascope. 

This process is so nearly automatic that only three 
men—‘loader”, “printer”, and ‘“‘take-off’—are re- 
quired... Development, bleaching, re-exposure, re- 
development, washing and drying are all carried on 
in the machine. At the feed end of the machine, the 
“loader” splices the incoming film to the tail of the 
last one. It then unwinds from the roll and proceeds 
at an even rate through a series of upright tubes which 
contain the chemical solutions. Following its first 
development, the film is re-exposed by the “printer”. 
After that it continues through a series of upright 
tubes where it is developed again, fixed and washed in 
the regular way. Next, it is routed into a drying- 
cabinet, the last step before the “‘take-off” man breaks 
the splice. 
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4.5 10.7 MM. (13 X4} INCHES) A. JUPENLAZ 


Two Popular Stereo-Sizes 


In articles, and other items, frequent reference will 
be made to the 4.5 x 10.7 mm. and 6 x 13 cm. sizes of 
stereo-cameras. In order that some of our new readers 
may be familiar with the appearance and dimensions 
of the two popular sizes, we have re-printed two pictures 
which illustrated an article by A. Jupenlaz in our 
November, 1921, issue. In a subsequent article, the 
next and largest size of present-day stereo-sizes will be 
illustrated. With all due respect to our own American 
photographic manufacturers, it must be admitted that 
they have not, as yet, seen fit to attempt to manufacture 
stereo-cameras in the sizes here illustrated. In the 
meantime, the market is well supplied by stereo-cameras 
of foreign manufacture; and—it must be admitted— 


these imported outfits are beautifully made and care- 
fully designed. Moreover, they may be obtained at 
all prices and in many models. Our advertising-pages 
indicate those dealers who are making a specialty of 
meeting the demand for stereo-equipments and acces- 
sories. 

Those who have helpful and interesting material to 
contribute to this department should prepare it and 
send it in as quickly as possible. We wish all our 
readers to have a share in it. This department is for 
them and for those who enjoy stereophotography. 
We have received much help and co-operation from 
dealers and manufacturers who will do their share. 
Please remember that short items, informal articles 
and short technical data are desired. Let all good 
stereo-enthusiasts respond with a will. 





6x13 cM. (2gx51 INCHES) A. JUPENLAZ 
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LONDON 





CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 








Art present the eye of the photographic public is 
focused on Mr. Richard Speaight, the well-known 
photographer of Royalty, who is now visiting all 
provincial towns and stirring them up to fresh photo- 
graphic effort. He has the scheme of collective adver- 
tisement very much at heart, and there could not be 
a better emissary than Mr. Speaight with his wonderful 
energy and charm of manner. When one. meets him 
at his London studio and he chats easily between two 
sittings, it is difficult to realise that he has probably 
been speaking at a meeting up in the north the night 
before; for in spite of his public activities he manages 
to keep very much in touch with his professional work 
at the Bond Street studio. Several papers have inter- 
viewed him lately, but the most amusing reminiscences 
were secured by the Evening News. Mr. Speaight 
has long held a kind of lien in the photography of the 
younger members of the Royal family, and it was in 
this connection, dating back to Victorian days, that 
he had some amusing anecdotes to tell, and was able 
to compare the austerity and discipline that surrounded 
Royalty in those times to the charming and democratic 
spirit that prevails in our own. 

Once, when Mr. Speaight had been commanded to 
Osborn to photograph, he was unpacking his camera, 
etc., in one of the reception-rooms. All at once, one 
of the ladies in waiting burst in and said, “Oh, Mr. 
Speaight; will you please take these things away as 
quickly as you can? Her Majesty is going to pass 
through this room, and it would be terrible if she saw 
them.” He has always been greatly impressed with 
the naturalness and consideration of the present 
generation of the Royal house. A good story of his 
was how he got a smiling portrait of the Prince of 
Wales. Our prince, as is well known, is not his happiest 
when attending ceremonial functions, and so, when 
Mr. Speaight wanted to photograph him at a state- 
visit abroad, he saw him standing a little apart with 
an expression of sad boredom. Mr. Speaight knew 
one of the young officers standing near, and had the 
happy inspiration of sending him to speak to the 
prince. At once his face lighted up, for they had been 
together at Oxford, and happy reminiscences of the 
old O.T.C. were discussed, and Mr. Speaight obtained 
a good photograph. 

In an earlier letter, we referred to the possibilities 
of archeological photography from the air, and that 
during the summer extensive work was done in this 
direction. Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, F. S. A., Archee- 
ology Officer of the Ordnance Survey, and Mr. Alex- 
ander Keiller, F. S. A. Scot, hired an airplane expressly 
for the purpose, and during May, June and July they 
were continually flying over Hampshire and Wiltshire. 
Their object was to obtain photographs from the air 
of interesting archeological sites and to discover new 
ones, and, in spite of the exceptionally wet summer, 
they were extremely successful. The Downs, where 
they worked, were heavily scored with the marks of 
its prehistoric and later inhabitants. Every time 
they went up, they made a fresh discovery, and esti- 
mate the number of buried remains as yet uncharted 
to be enormous. In one instance, from a considerable 
height, they spotted a square outlined in dark green 


in a field of oats, and when they visited the spot a few 
hours later on foot they found part of a Roman bangle 
and many potsherds. The chief value of the photo- 
graphs obtained from the air was that they could be 
studied at leisure afterwards and accurately plotted 
from the photograph on to the map. Many of the 
sites could be seen with the naked eye from aloft far 
more distinctly than they appeared on the negative; 
but one would think that with suitable screens the 
plate should give as good a rendering, and probably 
this is a side of the work that will need developing. 

Anyway, these archeologists are so satisfied with 
their three months’ aérial photography, that plans 
are already being made for the future. There is no 
lack of promising regions to photograph, and those 
which are richest in archeological remains will be 
dealt with first. 

The Royal Photographic Society is holding an 
exhibition of a selection of the two thousand portraits 
that make the National Portrait Gallery Photographic 
Record, which is housed in the Reference Library of 
the National Portrait Gallery. The subjects all sat 
to Messrs. J. Russell and Sons, the long established 
firm in Baker Street, and Mr. Walter Stoneman not 
only made most of the negatives, but introduced the 
scheme to the Trustees of the Gallery and personally 
superintended the compilation of the record. The 
156 prints shown at the “Royal” are of representative 
people in many walks of life—painters, writers, cler- 
icals, politicians, army and navy, etc., and are naturally 
absorbingly interesting, especially as Mr. Stoneman, 
in his photography, has not intruded his own person- 
ality unduly. Consequently, one is left a free hand 
to study the characteristics of people portrayed. 

When Major General Sir Lee Stack was attacked 
in Egypt, his portrait was looked for in the National 
Record. Curiously enough, it was found in the same 
envelope which contained that of Sir Henry Wilson, 
who was assassinated by Irishmen in London. It was 
a startling coincidence that the pictures of these two 
prominent servants of the State—both of whom were 
cruelly murdered in cold blood—should have lain 
side by side. 

We have often had occasion to remark on the faith 
which the uninitiated have in a good lens or an expensive 
camera. From their point of view, superior apparatus 
is infallible and the possession of it the simple key to 
good work. We have just read a criticism of some new 
travel-books in one of the very best and most thought- 
ful of our weekly reviews, in which the writer—emi- 
nently sound on all other points—tumbles into this 
common pitfall. “An excellent book;” states the 
reviewer, “but the author ought to get a better camera 
with which to take the pictures for her next.” And in 
the same article we are told in regard to another book: 
“A large number of first-rate photographs, taken 
through a really good lens, supplement the masterly 
handling of the mass of information provided.” 

Photographers know that the present-day camera 
is the least important quantity in making a photo- 
graph, and if it fails in giving good and accurate records 
of the subjects placed before it, the fault lies with the 
photographer through errors of exposure, lighting, 
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composition or development. The cameras, big or 
small, cheap or expensive, are all capable of turning 
out good work. If they are properly handled, we 
would guarantee that this reviewer could not tell 
whether a “‘good” lens or a “better” camera had been 
used. 

But how did this absurd fallacy originate? Was 
it Kodak’s slogan, ‘““You press the button, we do the 
rest,’ that convinced the great world outside of photo- 
graphy that the art needed neither manipulative 
or artistic skill? It may have been; and, no doubi, it 
made many converts, who, let us hope, have realised 
that successful photography cannot be attained alone 
by expensive tools or thoughtless button-pressing. 





BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 
PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR, 1924. The Annual Review 

of the World’s Pictorial Work. Edited by F. J. 

Mortimer, F. R. P. S. 24 pages of text; 93 halftone 

reproductions. Price, paper-cover, $2.50; cloth, $3.50. 

Boston: American Photographic Publishing Co., 

American Agents. 

The amateur or the advanced pictorialists, and 
even the general reader, cannot very well keep abreast 
of the photographic times unless he obtains a copy 
of ““Photograms” and studies it. Without a doubt, some 
of the illustrations will cause him to wonder, and others 
may cause him to question the maker’s purpose— 
whether it be simply a striving for an effect or whether 
it be really good photography. A number of “schools” 
are represented and, no doubt, each has and will have 
its adherents. One might ask whether ninety-three 
pictures can be called truly representative of the 
world’s pictorial art. At any rate, whatever may be the 
reaction to this year’s ““Photograms’’, there should be 
a willingness and a desire to find a firm foundation 
upon which pictorial photography may rest securely, 
no matter what winds of photographic “isms” and 
“schools” may blow. There is, and always will be, a 
strong, quiet current of photographic work which will 
endure and tend to maintain steady progress. It is 
natural that there should be an effort on the part of 
some to be different, to “start something’, to get 
talked about—to jar the world out of its conservative 
ways. Yet, after the momentary excitement and the 
welcome, or unwelcome publicity is received, the quiet, 
steady current of true progress continues on its way 
to the goal of all true art. 

As usual, the review of the illustrations in “Photo- 
grams’, written by F. C. Tilney, is well worth careful 
reading. Also, the reports of progress in pictorial 
photography from Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
America, Russia, Italy, South Africa, Holland, Belgium, 
Spain, Scandinavia, and Japan serve to show the gen- 
eral trend of photographic conditions in these countries. 
The list of contributions comprises the names of the 
leading workers and is virtually the same as last year. 
The United States is well represented. As there is a 
limited supply of copies in paper-covers and in cloth, 





we would appreciate having our readers order copies 
promptly. Last year many were disappointed because 
they delayed. Send your order to Pooto-Era Maaa- 
zINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


Luct Ep Ompre. 1924. Annuario Della Fotografia 
Artistica Italiana. 22 pages text and 52 illustra- 
tions. Brochure, price, Lire 20; cloth, Lire 25. Add 
Lire 5 for registered mail. Torino: I] Corriere 
Fotografico, 6 Via Stampatori. 

Again we welcome “Luci Ed Ombre, 1924” and 
compliment the committee which has worked untiringly 
to bring together a representative collection of Italian 
pictorial photography. The volume is modeled closely 
after “Photograms’’, published in London. It is to be 
regretted that a more original format was not adopted 
by our pictorial friends overseas instead of following so 
closely the arrangement of the English Annual. This 
same thing may be said of ““Cameragraphs” published 
in Australia. 

Those of our readers who are familiar with the 
Italian language will be interested in the text which 
reviews pictorial photography and the _ illustrations 
that are included in the volume. There is a splendid 
collection of pictures among which are many excellent 
examples of portrait, landscape, genre, and marine 
photography. The book is well printed and attractively 
arranged. It is a credit to Italian pictorialists. 


Tue British JouRNAL PHotTocRaPHiIc ALMANAC, 
1925. Edited by George E. Brown, F. I. C. 816 
pages, including text, illustrations and advertise- 
ments. Price, paper-cover, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
New York; George Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, 
United States Agents. 

The sixty-fourth issue of the “British Journal Photo- 
graphic Almanac” has arrived for the benefit of amateur 
and professional photographers in all parts of the 
world. Each year its contents serve to instruct and to 
stimulate the reader. As usual the advertising-pages 
are of great interest. This year the Editor contributes 
a splendid article on “The Plain Facts of Lenses”’. 
Another good article is “The Best With The Small 
Camera”, by T. L. J. Bentley. Then, there is the 
familiar “Epitome of Progress” with its account of 
new apparatus and processes—always of great prac- 
tical value to the technician. All branches of photo- 
graphy receive attention. Under the various headings 
we find a list of English and overseas photographic 
publications, camera clubs and societies, tables of 
weights and measures with tables for optical calcu- 
lations and much other information. In short, those 
readers who enjoy a quiet evening at home can spend 
a profitable evening with our old friend the “British 
Journal Photographic Almanac’’. 


Materia PuotrocrapHica. <A Dictionary of the 
Chemicals, Raw Materials, Developing-Agents and 
Dyes used in Photography. By Alfred B. Hitchins, 
ra. D., £:%.P. 5. F.8. eS. F.C. 5. 8B. Ph.S. 1. 
96 pages. Price, paper-cover, 50c; cloth, $1.00 post- 
paid. Philadelphia: Frank V. Chambers. 

To the advanced amateur and technician this book 
will prove to be of much practical value. It gives just 
the information that the experimenter or scientific 
chemist requires to carry on much of his work. It is 
not a book for the average amateur photographer, 
unless he is conversant with chemical formule and 
enjoys chemistry. As a reference-book we believe 
“Materia Photographica” will serve its purpose admir- 
ably in the class-room, laboratory and library. It is 
well printed and merits a cordial reception among 
experimentalists and photégraphic chemists. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—ORC. 














Courtesy of Studio-Light 


JACKSON’S HOLE, SOUTH OF YELLOWSTONE PARK LIEUT. A. W. STEVENS 


Air Service Photographic School, 
Rantoul, Illinois 


THE acme of topographic surveying is in aerial photo- 
graphy. It delineates in minute detail any place or 
region—the progress of Chicago’s new lake-front pro- 
ject; the plotting of an ancient city of Yucatan over- 
grown with tropical vegetation; the configuration of a 
battle-line. So important has aerial photography 
become in recent years—photographs or mosaics super- 
seding blueprints and maps on many immense engin- 
eering-undertakings—that the possibility that future 
surveyors will lay aside their present tools of drudgery 
for an aerial camera is not considered a preternatural 
assumption. 

That there are several corporations already engaged 
in this fascinating science, commercially, is well known; 
but the fact that there is but one school in this country 
where the student can obtain a comprehensive know]l- 
edge of aerial photography is not of general knowledge. 

The Department of Photography of the Air Service 
Technical School, Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill., has 
been in practical operation since July 1, 1922. It is 
conducted under the most advanced methods and so 


far ahead of printed publications that the latest edi- 
tions are considered obsolete. With its efficient teach- 
ing personnel which comprises commissioned, enlisted 
and civilian instructors, the school has graduated, since 
the date above mentioned to the present time, 139 
students classed as follows: Officers; U.S. Army Air 
Service, 10; U.S. Air Service Reserve Corps, 5; U.S. 
Marine Corps, 1; U.S. Navy, 1: Enlisted men, U.S. 
Army Air Service, General Photography, 105; Motion- 
Pictures, 9: U.S. Marine Corps, General Photography, 
8; Total—Officers, 17; Enlisted Men, 122. 

The course for officers of the Regular Army lasts 
thirty-eight weeks and for reserve corps or national 
guard officers, three months. These two courses cover 
in their scope all phases of the subject from a general 
study and demonstration of the fundamental principles 
involved in elementary photography, through photo- 
graphic chemistry, mosaic making and photography to 
and including photographic interpretation or the last- 
minute methods used in extracting military information 
from aerial photographs and in disseminating such 
intelligence. General photography for enlisted men 
of the Regular Army covers much the same ground, 
lasts sixteen weeks and produces a competent man in 
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mosaics. The course for motion-picture camera-opera- 
tors thoroughly familiarises the graduate with those 
subjects pertaining to operation and maintenance of 
motion-picture cameras and practical outdoor-kinema- 
tography on the ground and from the air. Its.duration 
is but eight weeks. 

These four courses, constituting the curricula of the 
Photographic School, are handled in so effective a 
manner that, unlike most graduates of an institution 
of learning, those who successfully complete their 
instruction are fit to apply practically the knowledge 
gained. Robert R. Aurand in Air Service News Letter. 





RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 








Tue following report is made of all photographic 
patents, the last issues of which have been disclosed to 
the public, from the records of the United States Patent 
Office. This report is made exclusively for PHoto-ERA 
MaGazinE from the patent law-offices of Norman T. 
Whitaker, Washington, D.C. Copies of any of these 
patents may be obtained by sending twenty cents in 
stamps to Norman T. Whitaker, 1006 F. Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

Universal Mounting for Aerial Cameras patent, 
number 1,517,550, has been issued to Sherman M. 
Fairchild of New York City. 

Frederick A. Wenman of Brooklyn, N.Y., has 
received patent, number 1,518,032, on a Finder. 

Patent, number 1,517,669, has been issued to Jervis 
C. Deane of Washington, D.C., on a Photographic 
Printing Apparatus. 

Process for Coloring Motion-Picture Films has been 
received by Loren E. Taylor of. Los Angeles, patent, 
number 1,518,946. It has been assigned to Famous 
Players-Lasky, a corporation of New York. 

Joseph A. H. Hatt of Brooklyn, N.Y., has invented 
a Process for Producing Color Negatives for Photo- 
mechanical Printing Plates. 

Eastman Kodak Company has been assigned patent, 
number 1,518,396, issued to John M. Donahue of 
Rochester, N.Y. The title of the patent is Laminated 
Cellulose Ether-Cellulose Ester Film. 

Light-Sensitive Composition patent, number 
1,518,997, has been issued to George W. Miles of 
Sandwich, Mass. It has been assigned to American 
Cellulose and Chemical Mfg. Co., Ltd., of New York 
City. 

Eastman Kodak Company has been assigned patent, 
number 1,518,835, invented by Frederick W. Brehm 
of Rochester, N.Y., on a Rising-Front Mechanism for 
Cameras. 

Patent, number 1,519,004, on a Method of Producing 
Printing Plates has been issued to Philip Miiller of 
Steglitz, near Berlin, Germany. 

Carl G. Johnson of Eau Claire, Wis., has received 
patent, number 1,520,185 on a Camera. 

Another invention on a Camera patent, number 
1,521,067, has been issued to Grace L. Bean of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Apparatus for Printing Photographic Prints from 
Negatives patent, number 1,521,399, has been received 
by Ira D. Sharp of Nicholasville, Ky. 

Huebner Bleistein Patents Company have assigned 
to them patent, number 1,513,321, on a Photographic 
Printing Apparatus invented by William C. Huebner 


of Buffalo, N.Y. 











THE PICTURE-MARKET 








There is a market for every good photograph. The 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 
benefits from their camera-work. To make this de- 
partment accurate and reliable we have requested and 
obtained the hearty co-operation of the editors. We 
make no claim to publish a complete list of the markets 
each month: but the names of magazines that appear 
below we know to be reliable and in the market for 
photographs at the time of going to press. We have ob- 
tained our information direct from the editors themselves. 


The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. Walter P. McGuire, Managing Editor. Uses 
photographs accompanied by brief descriptive 
manuscript for its department of ‘Novel Inventions 
and Natural Wonders”. Photographs depicting the 
quaint, the curious, the strikingly unusual are desired 
at all times. Pictures and descriptions of the new 
and novel in science are used. Are in the market for 
photographs, accompanied by brief descriptive 
manuscript, of unusual boy activities or accomplish- 
ments, or of boys who deserve to be nationally notable. 
All photographs should be glossy, and manuscripts 
should be typewritten, and accompanied by stamped 
self-addressed envelope for return. 

P. B. Oakley. Geneva N.Y., is in the market to pur- 
chase, up-to-the-minute, news-photographs, of 
interesting events, such as wrecks, floods, fires, 
explosions, unusual happenings, notables, etc., etc. 
Size of photographs should be at least 3144 x 5% 
and larger, although smaller ones will be considered 
if distinct. Rate paid depends on news-value. Mr. 
Oakley desires to obtain representatives throughout 
the country. 

Scientific American, 233 Broadway, New York City. 
J. Malcolm Bird, Art Editor. Uses pictures of new 
inventions, discoveries, ingenious engineering under- 
takings, unusual industrial developments, ete. Any 
size, giossy prints. Any amount of descriptive 
matter to thoroughly explain the print should be 
sent. Better write the editor before sending pictures. 
Pays from $1.00 to $3.00 on acceptance. 





a 
COMING EXHIBITIONS 








Marcu 1 To 31, 1925. Twelfth Pittsburgh Salon of 
Photography, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entry-blanks from 
P. F. Squier, 237 Avenue B. Westinghouse Plan, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


y 


Marcu 7 To 31, 1925. The Sixth Annual Salon of 
Photography to be held in The Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, New York. Under Auspices of Buffalo 
Camera Club. For entry-forms write to Lester F. 
Davis, secretary, 463 Elmwood Ave,. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Last day for receiving prints, February 9, 1925. 

May 10, 1925. V Salon International de Fotografia 
de Madrid. Last day for receiving prints May 10, 
1925. Further information may be obtained from 
Secretario del Salon International de Fotografia, 
Real Sociedad Fotografia, Principe 16, Madrid, 
Spain. (We have a few entry-blanks, printed in 
Spanish, which we shall be glad to mail to those 
who are interested—Ep1Tor) 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Union Camera Club Photographic Class 


THe Union Camera Club, 48 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., is offering an exceptional opportunity 
in the form of a class in photography for men and 
women who are interested in picture-making with a 
camera. The course, which began January 15, 1925. 
consists of ten weekly lectures in charge of Franklin 
I. Jordan, president of the Jordan & Moore Press, and 
Alton H. Blackinton, staff photographer of the Boston 
Herald, both members of the Union Camera Club. 
Each subject will be treated with a lecture, demonstra- 
tion, discussion and laboratory-work by members of 
the class. Individual attention will be given to each 
student. The following list of subjects is offered: 
photography—its history and application to modern 
business; camera-lenses—different kinds and_ types, 
and how to use them; exposure; development; printing; 
enlargements; composition; portraits and the market. 
The fee for the entire course of ten lectures is $7.50— 
very reasonable for so practical and valuable a course. 
Detailed information may be obtained from William 
F. Stearns, 48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Show by Mrs. Minna Keene 


Mrs. Minna KeEeEng, F. R. P.S., will give an exhibi- 
tion of pictorial photography at The Camera Club, 
New York, during January and February, 1925. This 
will embrace portraits of types, genre, and unusual 
architectural subjects made by Mrs. Keene in extensive 
travel and residence in various parts of the world. 
Her process is carbon. This exhibition was given at 
The Royal Photographic Society in London during 
last July. 

The public is cordially invited by The Camera Club 
to all its exhibitions. Admission is free. 


The Seattle Camera Club 


WE are very glad to welcome the Seattle Camera 
Club, 42214 Main Street, Seattle, Washington, to the 
increasing fist of camera clubs in the United States 
and Canada. This new club was organized in October, 
1924, and its members for the present, are all Japanese. 
However, some American workers are expected to join, 
and active co-operation with other photographic organ- 
izations is assured. We note with pleasure that our 
friend and subscriber Dr. K. Koike is chairman, and 
that among the charter members are the names of 
other regular readers and contributors to PHoto—Era 
competitions. 

We are indebted to Dr. Koike for sending us the 
photographic number of Shumi-No-Tomo, issued by 
the Seattle Japanese Music Society. In it we find a 
splendid article written by him on “The influence of 
Japanese Literature and Arts in the Photographic 
Field’, and a number of illustrations from pictures 
made by the Japanese pictorialists of Seattle. Alto- 
gether we are sure that the Seattle Camera Club has 
made an excellent beginning and may it enjoy success 
and prosperity. 


Free Course by the Camera Club, New York 


Tue Camera Club, New York, has secured Mr. W. H. 
Zerbe to conduct free classes for members who desire 
instruction in the principles of photography and the 
various processes—bromide, bromoil, oil, carbon, carbro, 
gum, etc. The course is to continue twenty weeks, on 
Wednesday nights only. As the expense is met by the 
club, it is a highly commendable enterprise in behalf 
of the membership and the course of photography. 


Camera Club of Cincinnati is doing 
Good Work 


Not to be outdone by other progressive camera 
clubs throughout the United States, the Camera Club 
of Cincinnati, Arno Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
giving a series of lectures and demonstrations every 
other Monday evening, since November 10, 1924, 
for the especial benefit of beginners in photography. 
The course is entirely free to the public and involves 
no obligation on the part of those who attend. In 
short, it is a generous, whole-hearted effort on the 
part of the Camera Club of Cincinnati to help others 
to enjoy photography and to derive the greatest 
benefit therefrom. Readers who live in Cincinnati 
should avail themselves of this exceptional opportunity 
to understand the fundamentals of good photography. 


Department of Photography, 
Brooklyn Institute 


THE one-man shew at the Brooklyn Institute during 
December was of the work of William Elbert Mac- 
Naughtan, the pres‘dent of the Department of Photo- 
graphy. It is so seldom that Mr. MacNaughtan can 
be persuaded to exhibit his prints, that everyone 
particularly enjoyed this exhibition of his fine land- 
scapes. Mr. MacNaughtan showed thirty-three prints, 
nearly all of which were on hand-coated platinum, a 
few of his latest subjects being on chloride. The 
subjects ranged from his earlier and now familiar 
“Connecticut River” and “In the Berkshires” to his 
most recent groups of “Marshland”, “Peconic Bay” 
and “A Deserted Village’. These last three subjects 
were each represented by several pictures and all 
reflected the characteristic charm and imaginative 
feeling for which Mr. MacNaughtan’s work is known 
and appreciated. 

The work of Dr. J. B. Pardoe will be on view begin- 
ning January 12 and that of Miss Vera Prosilova, a 
young portraitist from Prague, beginning February 9. 

The classes continued their work regularly. Mr. 
Zerbe gave two of his public Friday night demonstra- 
tions on “Decorative Photography” and “Copying 
Methods’’, which were well attended. 

At the second December session of Miss Lauffer’s 
class, Morris Greenberg, well-known art-lecturer and 
instructor, gave a talk on “Subordination in Portraiture 
for the Photographer” which was very interesting. 
His first thought was to name four essentials to produce 
pictorial photographs—an inherent love of beauty, 
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imagination, technical knowledge, and a knowledge of 
composition. Under composition he suggested sev- 
eral important elements to be considered—dominance, 
fitness, rhythm, and subordination—and demonstrated, 
with a series of prepared illustrations, the principles 
of subordination as applied to various arts; but all 
pointing back with ideas touching photography. Mr. 
Greenberg’s talk was much appreciated and filled with 
practical ideas which will be of use. 

Myers P. Jones, Chairman 


The Willoughby Photographic Competition 


On the opposite page we reproduce a group of the 
prize-winning pictures in the Willoughby Photographic 
Competition which ended October 31, 1924. The 
judges were the well-known pictorial critics, Messrs. 
Henry Poore and John Tennant. The substantial 
cash-prizes offered attracted many amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers and over five hundred pictures 
were entered. However, it is a question whether a 
cash-prize really attracts more workers than a medal, 
cup, ribbon or merchandise. Many manufacturers, 
photographic dealers and camera clubs have discovered 
that there is still left in the world a large number of 
men and women who value other things more than the 
dollar. In short, there are many who feel that money 
is not comparable to a simple medal or ribbon as reward 
for achievement, photographically or otherwise. We 
urge all our readers to co-operate with and support 
those photographic dealers and organizations who 
conduct photographic competitions. Let it be remem- 
bered that the more the general public becomes inter- 
ested in photography, the more will our industry and 
our hobby grow in strength and prosperity. 


Two Beautiful Calendars 


RARELY have Bostonians been so luckily favored 
with calendars for 1925 of such artistic beauty as 
those issued by Geo. H. Ellis Co., (Inc.) and the 
Jordan & More Press—both high-class printers of 
Boston. The one sent out by the Ellis Company is 
featured by a magnificent 12x 16 four-color print 
of a great ship under full sail and relieved against a 
glorious sunset sky. The original is a painting owned 
by Albert W. Finlay, president of the Geo. H. Ellis Co. 

The other calendar is beautified by a superb 11 x 14 
photogravure of a masterpiece in genre-photography 
by Franklin I. Jordan, president of his company, and 
a member of the Union Camera Club of Boston. The 
picture shows Mr. Jordan’s little daughter holding in 
her arms a big, fat rabbit. Those who see it at once 
“fall for it’’ and hurry to the Jordan & More Press— 
well; if any are left, they may get one. The Ellis 
calendar has the same effect on lovers of marine- 
pictures. 


Dr. Emerson’s Awards 


THE medals offered by Dr. P. H. Emerson, B.A., 
M.B., Cantab., for art-photographs, last July, have 
been awarded. In making his famous decision, this 
eminent authority showed no partiality, whatever, 
recognising only absolute merit. His verdict was 
accompanied by the following explanatory note: ““We 
examined the work of most deceased photographers 
of note—some sent by relatives, others lent to us. We 
went carefully over the work kindly contributed by 
living photographers from ten countries, and notified 
those good enough for the roll at the time. Their 
names and those.of the medalists will appear in my 


history. Those who failed to reach the roll-standard 
will never be known. It is noteworthy that the best 
artists were the most modest and the best sportsmen. 
I thank all for their courtesy.” 


R. Adamson, and D. O. Hill, R. S. A.—For portraits 
only. 

S. Buckle—For calotype technique and calotype 
landscapes and one figure-subject. 

Mrs. Cameron.—For portraits only. 

Capt. D. English—For art natural-history photo- 
graphs (silver). 

Dr. H. B. Goodwin (Stockholm).—For portraits 
only. 

Miss Julie Laurberg (Copenhagen).—For portraits 
only (silver). 

Percy Lewis.—For landscapes and landscapes with 
figures (silver). 

Prof. Nicola Perscheid (Berlin).—For portraits and 
figure-subjects in the open only. 

H. G. Ponting.—For Japanese stereographs and one 
portrait only. 

“Unknown Artist.”—For landscapes and flowers. 

In his letter published in the British Journal, last 
October, Dr. Emerson stated that he extended his 
offer to April 1, 1925, to those who had not yet con- 
tributed. 

A recent portrait of Professor Perscheid, one of the 
medalists, together with an appreciation, appears 
in the forepart of this issue. 


Sprague-Hathaway Studios, Inc., Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


THERE must be a tremendous satisfaction to the 
founders of a business to see it grow until, after fifty 
years of service, it enjoys the respect, esteem and good 
will of customers throughout the United States, Canada 
and overseas. Although it is not always permitted the 
founders to know the results of their early labors, yet, 
those who carry on do well to recall the firm foundation 
upon which the business was built, back in 1874. 

The present officers are: Charles E. Wallis, president; 
Philip P. Smith, vice-president and secretary; and 
Donald E. Wallis, treasurer. In all the fifty years, 
the Sprague-Hathaway Studios, Inc. have had no 
labor trouble; and, beginning this year, every stock- 
holder is an employee. Space does not permit a history 
of the splendid progress made during the fifty years; 
but we do understand that the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration, with the presence of Mayor John M. 
Webster of Somerville, Mass., and invited guests, was 
exceptionally well planned; and the banquet, speeches, 
entertainment and dancing were greatly enjoyed by 
those who were fortunate enough to be present. 


Emerson’s History of Artistic Photography 


P. H. Emerson, B.A., M.B. (Cantab.), whose work 
on “Naturalistic Photography” created such a stir in 
the 80's, and caused the revival of true pictorialism 
in vogue today, is writing a history of artistic photo- 
graphy. In this work will be included a roll of eminent 
pictorialists, past and present, who have attained a 
high rank. To complete this roll, he desires American 
workers to send twelve unmounted prints, for exam- 
ination by a committee who will pass on their merits 
and decide if the contributor is worthy of inclusion 
in the honor roll. If postage is sent, in postal money 
order (not stamps) the prints will be returned. Entries 
close in England, April 1, 1925. Address Dr. P. H. 
Emerson, 5 Lascelles Mansions, Eastbourne, Sussex, 
England. 
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PRIZE-WINNING PICTURES—-WILLOUGHBY PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


1 First Prize—Class A 3 
Ross R. Calvin. 


2 Second Prize—Class B 
Frank O'Neill. 


> 


First Prize—Class B 5 
Kenneth D. Smith. 
First Prize—Class C 6 


Dr. J. B. Pardoe. 


Second Prize—Class A 
John T. Osborne. 


Second Prize—Class C 
Chas. A. Hellmuth. 
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OUR LETTER-BOX 





Prices of Pictorial Photographs 


I HAVE read your Editorial, “Prices of Pictorial 
Photographs”, and while “price” will always be a 
debatable question, I am very much in accord with the 
general thought you express in the article. Frankly, I 
feel that the average price asked for the average Salon 
print, by the average pictorial worker, is not com- 
mensurate with the quality of his or her esthetic crea- 
tions. At the present time, the casual visitor at a 
photographic show is not interested in the purchase of 
prints, with the result that price is not considered, much 
as we might like to have them become “owners”. Past 
Salons prove this. Those who want to buy, will buy; 
and with this element price is, as a rule, a secondary 
consideration. While serious workers are striving to 
educate the public in the appreciation of pictorial 
photographs, these workers should not lose sight of 
the fact that an article cheaply priced is cheapened. 

Artistic and Pictorial Photography, while it has 
made giant strides in recent years, still ‘has its “own 
row to hoe.” Taking the public as a whole, I do 
believe that the thinking element is beginning to 
appreciate what the serious photographic worker is 
trying to do, and has done, with the camera as his 
means of expressing an artistic idea. 

G. W. Hartina. 


Tue Editorial in PHoto-Era for January, 1925, is 
a timely one, and worthy of the notice of pictorialists, 
connoisseurs, art-dealers, and professional photo- 
graphers. I, for one, thank Pxoto-Era, and wish 
to place myself upon record as being in accord with 
the editor, with, however, certain reservations. The 
art-connoisseur is beginning to see money-value in 
good pictorial photographic work. Art-dealers have 
bought from our (Pittsburgh) Salon for resale in their 
shops. Most sales are made to patrons for themselves. 
Indeed, one of our own members has acquired quite a 
collection of the best prints shown at the Pittsburgh 
Salon, selecting several prints each year. Regular 
patrons are purchasing choice works each year. Good 
and attractive subjects in good mediums—recognised 
in various Salons—should bring better prices; but 
would suggest caution not to go to extremes in fixing 
the price. There might be however some cause for 
question as to duplication, and it is possible that some 
might object to paying a high price for a picture, 
knowing that he might find an exact duplicate of it in 
any house that he enters. I mention this partly to 
bring it to the attention of PHoto-Era’s readers, and 
partly because of the comment one hears at times— 
“That’s only a photograph!’ It is possible that it 
might become a different thing, if the buyer knew 
that he possessed a thing unique, the original, with no 
copies extant. 





O. C. Rerrer. 


As with other artists, the photographer’s results 
depend upon his ability to see and upon his training 
in selection and arrangement; and further upon a 
technique that requires as sure an instinct and as 
exhaustive practice as does that of the pencil or the 


burin. Much excellent photographic composition is 
more or less freely admitted. Appreciation of tech- 
nique is untrained and grudging; and, in this latter 
matter, I would recommend the study (in any exhibi- 
tion) of chloride and bromide prints by the very few 
masters of those so regarded simple processes, in com- 
parison with the average worker’s output of these types. 
If, then, good photographic art makes equal demands 
upon its creator with, at least, other monochrome 
work, why should not its worth be recognised, and its 
production be rewarded by similar prices? 
Dr A. D. CHAFFER. 


Or the few photographs I have bought, some have 
faded badly rendering them useless. This fact would 
affect my buying photographs and paying big prices 
were I able to buy, and as I would so much wish to do. 

I visited a fine library and museum of Graphic Arts 
not long ago in which were many fine books and prints 
dating from the earliest periods. I was struck by the 
quality of many of the etchings, engravings and litho- 
graphs. Many of them were portraits of the artists 
represented in the collection. There were photographs 
there, also portraits of artists represented in the collec- 
tion, and of a much later period. The photographs 
were dull, faded, weak. I do not doubt that in their 
day they were pretty good portraits, maybe as good, 
if not better than some of the engraved or etched 
portraits, but not now. 

The permanency of photographs is a much-debated 
question among photographers themselves, and photo- 
graphic mediums of printing that are considered per- 
manent are rarely used today by any of them. I do 
think that the photographer deserves all he can get 
for his work; for he must work as hard as any crafts- 
man to make a fine product and should be paid as 
well. Photographers should not sell their work, how- 
ever, at any price, if it is not done honestly and is not 
permanent. 

CLARENCE H. Wuirs. 


I READ with a great deal of interest the editorial, 
Prices of Pictorial Photographs. The presentation and 
discussion of this subject is very opportune and enter- 
prising. 

In the old days, when photographers were too modest, 
and in doubt of the artistic merit of their productions, 
the prices fixed by them, in most cases, was just suf- 
ficient to pay for cost of production. Although there 
is an enormous demand for pictorial photographs for 
illustrations and advertising-purposes, besides for 
collections and studies, many producers and purchasers 
have never gotten away from the old order. Yet it 
depends upon the pictorialists, themselves, what they 
can demand and obtain; upon themselves, as to how 
good their work is and what it will command; likewise 
as to whether they will hold out for their price, or need 
the money. For illustrations must be obtained now 
by periodicals, sometimes regardless of cost, and they 
will pay if they have to do so; not otherwise. Outside 
of periodicals, the demand is not great. There are a 
few collectors who are well versed in art and buy good 
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photographs when they discover them; the rest of the 
demand comes from new, aspiring workers, who want 
them to study and will buy almost anything they see, 
if they happen to know that it is by a worker whe has 
a reputation—whether deserved or not. 

Speaking of Misonne’s work, fifty-eight prints of 
his shown at The Camera Club, New York, were sold 
at his fixed prices; but in dollars, which meant much 
more in Belgium, where the purchasing-power of 
fifteen dollars was about $40. Photographers should 
raise their prices and hold them; let the public take 
or leave their prints, and more pictures will be sold 
than at the lower rates. 

Fioyp VAIL. 


Your Editorial—Prices of Pictorial Photographs— 
is of great interest to all pictorial photographers. 
During the last three years, I have handled hundreds of 
photographs. It seems to me that our work must 
come up in value if we wish to charge higher prices. 
So few pictorial workers do really fine technical work; 
but we have some who are setting ideals for us. When 
Laura Gilpin sends a print for exhibition, one is always 
sure that the technique will be fine and that the print 
will be well presented. There are others who show the 
same care. 

As for permanence, I am surprised that you do not 
mention Platinotype and Palladiotype, as no one ques- 
tions the permanence of prints on these papers. In 
fact, prints on them are like old wine and improve with 
time. No one that understands the processes doubts 
the lasting qualities of bromoils and gums. 

It seems to me, that our aim should be to deserve 
higher prices and then to ask them. 

ANTOINETTE B. Hervey 


THE subject of the absurdly low prices at which 
pictorial photographs are sold has often been a topic 
of animated discussion among various members of 
photographic societies. Why a person should sell the 
produce of his or her artistic brain for a mere pittance, 
while the painter sells a similar thing for a fabulous 
sum, is one of the inexplicable facts connected with 
pictorial photography. Why I should tag an 11x 14 
gum landscape $25, and sell it, and the same day 
sell a man a portrait of himself for $200, I do not 
know; yet I am doing this foolish thing repeatedly. 
It is really because the concensus of opinion is that 
one should charge about $15 to $25 for a salon-picture. 
This seems to be the “established” price. Custom, 
possibly, is responsible for this foolish idea, and, 
indeed, it is foolish. I think that you are dead right, 
brother French, in awakening us sleepy photographic 
cranks to the fact that from now on we must get what 
our work is worth. 


T. W. Ki-mer. 


As a member of the Pictorial Photographers of 
America, I beg to offer my honest opinion in reply to 
your Editorial—Prices of Pictorial Photographs. The 
law of supply and demand still sets the price for things 
that must be sold. Salesmanship determines any- 
thing above that price. Pictures in general are used 
to decorate a wall. (I know of no collector of photo- 
graphs as there are of etchings). Suppose that we 
have a wall-space to decorate. Upon looking around, 
we find etchings by foremost etchers for $12.00 to 
$50.00; oil-paintings with more or less character from 
$10.00 up, and color-reproductions of old and modern 
masters from $5.00 up. The Pictorial Photograph 


has all this to compete with—at least, in New York 
City. If we expect to sell a photograph for $20.00, it 
must have something in it, and it is possible to put it 
in; but it doesn’t just happen to be in—it must be 
put there intentionally. 

Ina W. Martin. 


Havine read your editorial in the recent issue of 
Puorto-Era, I wish to say that I heartily agree with 
your views concerning the prices of pictorial photo- 
graphic prints. They should bring better prices. The 
public, however, seems loath to pay higher prices for 
pictures produced with the camera. This difficulty 
will probably be overcome if the picture-buying public 
can be made to understand that prints, such as bro- 
moils, enjoy absolute permanency, the image being 
entirely in oil-pigment and immune to the ravages 
that time and light will make in an ordinary bromide 
print. I think the movement you have initiated to 
get better prices for pictorial prints an admirable one, 
and I wish you great success in the undertaking. 

Raymonp E. Hanson. 


Tuat “The laborer is worthy of his hire” has always 
seemed to me a very worthy sentiment and, therefore, 
it seems that if a ‘purchaser really wants a picture, 
he is willing to pay a price which will reimburse the 
maker for something more than the actual cost of 
materials used. 

You kave started an admirable movement and one 
in which you have my best wishes for success, together 
with my own personal thanks for what you are doing 
for the pictorialists in photography. 

Raueu Ossorne. 





I HAVE read with considerable interest what you 
have to say on the subject of the prices put by photo- 
raphers on their prints. 

Personally, I feel that the price one puts on his own 
prints is purely a matter of his own feeling. 

If he wishes to give his prints away or sell them 
at a low price, it is purely a matter of his own business 
—a matter with which you and I have no concern. 

Those who make their living from the sale of their 
pictures are naturally concerned at keeping up the 
prices put on exhibition-prints; but they—I am glad 
to say—are in the large minority among our salon- 
exhibitors. 

If our amateurs choose to put small non-commercial 
prices on their prints, thus making it possible for their 
work to pass into the hands of those interested in 
acquiring them, no one is privileged to criticise them. 

Personally, I do not put any price on my prints; 
hence what I write is without any personal feeling. 

I feel very strongly that those who make photo- 
graphs which are worthy of acceptance by a salon- 
jury, have an absolute right to sell that print for 
whatever they may choose to ask 

° Wituiam A. Atcock. 


[We are glad to get these expressions of opinion and 
we hope that many pictorialists will send in letters. 
We have more coming and promised; but limitations 
of space and the necessity to go to press compel us to 
confine the replies to these two pages. We would be 
especially glad to hear from our readers on the Pacific 
Coast. There was hardly time for them to get a 
letter back before we went to press with the Feb- 
ruary issue. Eprror.] 
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To Readers, Subscribers and Advertisers 


Our January number went to press before we had 
the opportunity to acknowledge the large number of 
Christmas and New Year’s Greetings which came to 
us from all parts of the United States, Canada and 
overseas. Virtually every letter contained a message 
of good will and, needless to say, every one of these is 
deeply appreciated. Then, too, we received many 
attractive cards made by the senders themselves. To 
acknowledge each friendly message by name would 
require more space and time than we could spare; for 
it would virtually mean a list of every letter and 
postcard received for several weeks. Therefore, we 
are sure that our friends will understand and _ will 
accept our sincere thanks for the many words of cheer 
and encouragement which were made part of their 
regular correspondence. 

With regard to Christmas and New Year Cards we 
will endeavor to record each one; but should any friend’s 
name not appear, let him rest assured that it is simply 
an unintentional oversight due to pressure of many 
duties and not to any lack of appreciation. As we write 
these lines the pile of cards is before us and we will 
begin at the top: Kenneth D. Smith, Dr. J. B. Pardoe, 
Joshua Q. Litchfield, Cornelia Clarke, The Pittsburgh 
Salon, Lena McVeigh, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Finlay, 
Frank V. Chambers, Dorothy Jarvis, Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club, Charles Ditchfield, Mr. and Mrs. Sigis- 
mund Blumann, John A. Tennant, Photographic 
Circle of Montreal, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert C. McKay, 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin I. Jordan, Harold I. Orne, 
William Ludlum, Major and Mrs. Charles H. Mason, 
Louis R. Bucher, Clarence H. White, F. N. Crowther, 
William A. Alcock, Edgar S. Smith, Arnold Roberts 
Paper Company, Kennelly Paper Company, George 
H. Ellis Company, William S$. Davis, William T. 
Adderley, Boston Mailing Company, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley R. Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Schmid, 
Sophie L. Lauffer, Frank Roy Fraprie, Dr. and Mrs. 
F. A. Hubbard, William H. Zerbe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Abraham Feigenbaum, Mr. and Mrs. Percy Y. Howe, 
Herman Goldberger, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel F. Falk, 
Dr. T. W. Kilmer, Mr. and Mrs. Albert H. Dockray, 
L. J. Creegan, Dr. Frances M. Howell and Eleanor F. 
Jones, Camera Craft Publishing Company, Frank 
H. Wildung, Mri and Mrs. C. A. Bonfils, Dan Mc- 
Cowan, Suffolk Engraving and Electrotyping Company, 
James B. Herrick, Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Floyd Vail, F. R. P. S., William Clark Noble and 
Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation. 

A. H. Brarpstey. Witrrep A. FREeNcH. 








Why an Expiration-Notice after 
Renewing Subscription? 


SoMETIMES a subscriber sends in his renewal-order 
with remittance and subsequently gets an expiration- 
notice with the following month’s magazine. Natur- 
ally, he wonders how it happens; especially as he 
knows that he has sent in his renewal. Moreover, 
often he has our acknowledgment-card to prove it. 
Well, let me explain. It requires from four to six 


weeks to get out an issue of PHoto-ErRA MAGAZINE 

from the manuscript to the printed and bound 
copies. A part of the preliminary work is the pre- 
paration of the mailing-list for the month. Also, 
the expiration-list is prepared and notices are attached 
to the envelopes. If a subscriber happens to send in 
his renewal a few days before the end of the month, 
it is very likely that the expiration-list is already made 
up and the magazines may be leaving the bindery for 
the post-office, Hence, it is too late for us to catch 
the expiration-notice which then will reach the sub- 
scriber, after he has sent in his remittance. In all 
such cases, we hope our readers will bear in mind this 
explanation; and, if necessary, write us promptly 
should there be any misunderstanding. 


Mrs., Miss or Mr? 


Or late many women have taken an active interest 
in our competitions and have won prizes and Honor- 
able Mentions. In most cases, they make it clear 
whether or not they are women—amarried or unmarried; 
but there are others whom we have addressed as “Mr.” 
for a number of months, only to find out that the 
maker of the picture was a woman. Frankly, how are 
we to know when a name is written thus, on a picture 
or data-blank: “J. M. Norris” or “A. C. Brown’? 
How should we know that it is ““Miss Julia M. Norris” 
and “Mrs. Alice C. Brown’? I know that some 
women like to give the impression that it is a man 
who is writing. This is all very well in the case of 
articles; but in our competitions, and for reference in 
“Our Illustrations’, we believe that our women-readers 
ought to feel perfectly free to be themselves and not 
lead us into making an unintentional blunder by 
referring to “his” splendid landscape when it should 


be “‘her’’. 
Fe 


“And now he’s got a Radio” 


My readers will recall my references to radio and 
photography. They will remember that I advanced 
the suggestion that there was room for both and that 
neither one should be neglected. In fact, I made some 
other suggestions and conducted a radio photo-contest 
to test out my theories. When the dust had settled, 
I made up a litile report which I gave to our readers. 
However, one friend wrote that it was all very well 
for me to say what I did because I did not own a radio 
myself. He earnestly hoped that I would catch the 
radio-fever and, then, he predicted that I would 
reverse my position on radio and photography. Well, 
Santa Claus brought a modest two-tube radio set to 
my house, and the neighbors are saying, “and now 
he’s got a radio”. Yes, I have tuned in Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, New York, Boston and Mont- 
real. What’s more, I have listened in until the early 
morning hours. However, I still maintain that there 
is plenty of time to enjoy the radio and to do good 
photographic work without giving up one in favor of 
the other. 
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‘“‘THE HOUSE IS IN SESSION!” 
JOSEPH COBURN SMITH 
FIRST PRIZE—MEMBERS’ SHOW, UNION CAMERA CLUB 
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